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Others Can Play at Tariff Game | 


IGH tariffs beget high tariffs. The eyes of other nations 
are upon America. The schedules in the Fordney bill 
have spurred several countries into planning retaliation. Even 
Holland proposes to depart from her free trade principles in 
order to hit back at others who propose raising high tariff 
walls against her products. Britain is particularly wide awake 
and appears determined to cast off her long-cherished free 
trade policies in order to protect herself against other nations 
that are rushing into protectionism. The two dominant facts 
which high protectionists in this country should bearin mind . 
are: First, that the United States must find foreign outlets 
for more products than any other nation in the world; and, 
second, that foreigners now owe us some fourteen billion 
dollars and can pay us only in goods. High tariff walls here 
will only incite the raising of high tariff barriers in other 
countries against the inflow of our goods, and make it im- 
possible for this country to collect from foreign debtors. 


Prices Are Still Out of Joint 


How Davison Made ’Em Laugh 
Tells You How to Do Better Business 
Forget Your Troubles: Work! 


Will U. S. Become World’s Banker ? 
Turn Is Near, Says Brookmire Expert 
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INDUSTRIAL MOTORS 


Motorization has done remarkable things in 
the textile and kindred industries. West- 
inghouse can supply many facts to those 
interested. 


Some industries must lay out all operations 
with special regard to cleanliness. West- 
inghouse motors are specially adaptable in 
such cases. 














Where a plant is crowded, where lighting 
is difficult, where the safety and convenience 
of the operator must be considered, Westing- 
house motors always offer a solution. 
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AND_CONTROLLERS 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Even One Motor Is Better Than None 


Electrification of mammoth enterprises has been spectac- 
ular, but nowis the timeto consider the advantagesof motors 
in commonplace installations. The facts are that motor 
methods sometimes offer greater possibilities of economy 
to the user of small powered apparatus than to anyone else. 


The same advantages of economy and reliability that the 
motor brings to the user of large units, it brings also to 
the user of smaller sizes. Westinghouse engineering fre- 
quently shows the way to exceptionally large savings on 
small installations, because the older types of power trans- 
mission are often least efficient on small units. Westing- 
house motors, designed-to meet all classes of service, have 
been pioneers in many industries. These motors are made 
to exacting standards regardless of size and class of service. 


Even one motor will materially reduce your power cost. 
Talk to the nearest Westinghouse office about it. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 





Oh! the foll 


For eighteen months we have been fearlessly and 
frankly pointing out to you the danger of the open- 
knife switch. As a result thousands of plants have 
eliminated all possibility of switch accidents by in- 
stalling Square D Safety Switches. 


But is your plant one of the equally large number 
which have not? Are you one of the executives who 
have failed to profit by the costly experienceofothers ? 
Have you failed to visualize the possibilities of a fleet- 


ing contact between the hand ofa careless workman ~ 


and an open-knife switch? Have you refused to 
provide safety when safety is so cheaply bought? 


Danger! 
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_ Square D—the approved safety switch 
Don’t wait until a careless workman maims himself. Act Now! 


Go out into your plant yourself. Count the unprotected, dangerous, open-knife 
switches. Then phone any good electrical contractor. Don’t wait to write him. He can 
tell you to a penny what it will cost to install Square D—the approved safety switch. 


DEALERS: Write for our proven business getting plan. It will help you hasten 
the installation of square D switches in the factories and homes in your territory 


Square D ihaaaidiasing Detroit, U. S. A. 






Properly handled, electricty isnever dangerous. But 
the open-knife switch has always been a source 
of accident and always will be! 


Outlawed—the open-knife switch! 


Denounced by safety experts, attacked by fire mar- 
shals, blacklisted by architects, and condemned by 


electrical contractors, the dangerous open-knife 


switch is doomed! So insistent was the cry for safer 
factories and homes, that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters recently took an open stand against 
the open-knife switch and recommended the use of 
safety switches instead. 





Walkerville, Ontario 


Square D Safety Switch 


Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
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asm of its guests. 


by the Waldorf-Astoria. 


duplicated. 





Eis reputation of the 
Waldorf-Astoria, 

trious and world-wide as 
it is, does not approxi- 
mate the spoken enthusi- 


illus- 


There are no competilive aspi- 
rants for the position occupied 


For it 


is well known thal the prestige 
of its career can never again be 


Tho Waldorf- CAsloria 


Fifth Avenue 45° ano 94° Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers . . Managing Director 
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Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for $ 
your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 


Find out now about the status of your securities. 
authoritative report on the factors which may be expected to 
influence the Prices, Earnings, Interest Payments or Dividends 
of the Securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 
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Take Advantage of Impartial Reports 


The Investor’s Service of Forbes can 
help you as it helps many others 


Get an 


Market events of the greatest importance to investors are 
pending. You should be prepared to anticipate them and take 
advantage of them. Specific information on individual securities 


Our concise “OPINION REPORTS” get right to the point. 
They are BOILED DOWN FACTS, reinforced by a DEFINITE 
CONCLUSION based on EXPERIENCE in analyzing and judg- 
ing market situations. These reports are especially valuable to 
business men who want dependable service. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities 


USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 
FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE 


caesae » for which send me 


Price Paid 
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Put Four Silver Dollars 


in Your Pocket 


and at the end of the year you will still have just 
four dollars, or a hole in your pocket. 


Put four dollars in a subscription to “FORBES” (26 time- 
saving, business-informing, thought-stimulating, work- 
inspiring numbers) and before the end of the year you may 
gain ONE BUSINESS IDEA from a single issue that will 
multiply your $4 investment a thousand-fold. (Canada 
$4.50 a year; Foreign $5 a year.) 
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A Record of Bian pervert Unmatched 


Extracts from The Author’s Introduction te “Men Who Are Makiag America” 


66 OW can I attain success?” 


That is what every rational human being wants to know. 


How can one achieve big things? 


Ask our fifty foremost business men selected by a vote of business men all over the country. 
In what fields have they made their mark? How did they start? How have they climbed to 
their commanding positions in the world of business and finance? 


You will find these questions answered by the leaders themselves in “Men Who Are Making 


America.” 


One great lesson the lives of these notable men convey is that patience, perseverance, stick-to- 
itiveness, and unflagging courage are essential qualities, 

Another point revealed is that neither birth nor education, neither nationality nor religion, 
neither heredity nor environment are barriers—or passports—to success in this land of liberty 
and democracy. Worth alone counts. The only caste in America is merit. 


MOST OF THEM HAD TO PAY THE PRICE OF SUCCESS. THEY WORKED 
HARDER AND LONGER, THEY STUDIED AND PLANNED MORE ASSIDU- 
OUSLY, THEY PRACTISED MORE SELF-DENIAL AND OVERCAME MORE 
DIFFICULTIES THAN THOSE OF US WHO HAVE NOT RISEN SO FAR. 


My observation and investigation have convinced 
me that nine times in ten success is won by those 
who deserve to win it. Dame Fortune is not so 
capricious as superficial indications sometimes 
would suggest. The /ittle man cannot continue to 
fill a big place creditably. 


It is not always true that “What man has done, 
man can do.” Not every man is so constituted that 
he could become. a Rockefeller or an Edison. 


Providence would seem to have ordained that the 
man who serves most shall reap most. 


oo IS COMING TO BE SPELLED SERV- 


Our greatest distinction has been won by actions, 
not words, by deeds, not dreams, by concrete ac- 
complishments, not airy theorizing. The world can 
match our ‘statesmen and philosophers and poets 
and artists and composers and authors. 


“A Colossal Book” 


| 3. Jay Kaufman in N. Y. Globe 


BUT NO NATION CAN MATCH OUR GALAXY 
OF DOERS, OUR GIANTS OF INDUSTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION, COMMERCE, FINANCE, 
AND INVENTION. 


Old World heroes too often have been destruction- 
ists. New World heroes are constructionists. With- 
out men of this calibre, without stalwarts cApable of 
organizing and successfully conducting business en- 
terprises, providing employment on a large scale 
no nation can long hold its place in the world. 


This volume contains quite a few biographies never 
before written from authentic, original material 


owing to the aversion of the subjects to talking ° 


for publications. It took from six months to a full 
year to induce more than one of them to say one 
word about their careers. I have tried to give in 
specific detail some of the difficulties encountered 
by these men -and to explain exactly how they 
overcame them. 


“A distinct loss not to read it” 


Financial World 





says The Banker and Manufacturer “No book of fiction could be as fascinating as the true, intimate stories of 
the men who are shaping the destiny of the nation, men whose names are on the tongues of millions.” . . . 


“You will read this book as ravenously as a starving man eats food” 


Sample This 
Feast of Ideas 


From “Men Who Are Making America” 


J. OGDEN ARMOUR 

President, Armour & Co, 
“There may be luck in getting a good job—but there’s no 
luck in keeping it. What is it that makes an organization 
successful? Isn't it the loyalty and the enthusiasm of the 
many men engaged in it? And how can any man inspire 
these sentiments if he has no sentiment in his own 


make-up?” 
ALFRED C. BEDFORD 
Chairman, Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 
“The scale that weighs success and mediocrity, I verily 
believe, oftentimes is tipped by an extra ounce or two of 
energy, an additional hour or two of labor, an added yard 
°or two of foresight.” 


ANDREW CARNEGIE’S OWN EPITAPH 
“Here lies one who knew how to get around him men who , 
were cleverer than himself.” 


HENRY P. DAVISON 
Partner, J. P. Morgan & Co. 
“If I had any system in my labor it was first to do my own 
work; second, to teach the fellow below me how to take 
my place; third, to learn how to fill the position ahead 


of me.” 
CAPT. ROBERT DOLLAR 
Head of Dollar Steamship & Lumber Co. 
“We are legislated to death. Stop legislating and leave 
our merchants alone and they will develop our foreign 
trade, and provide tonnage to carry our own products to 
market.” 
COL. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 
Builder ef Panama Canal 
“How many business men ever make an inventory of their 
employees? Do they give as much attention to the human 
equation as they do to machinery?” 


AUGUST HECKSCHER 
Director, New Jersey Zine Co. 
“The trouble with most Americans who fail to succeed is 
not that they are not brilliant enough, but because they 
are not thorough enough. They dislike the tediousness, 
tLe study, and the labor involved in laying foundations.’ 


OTTO H. KAHN 
Partner, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., International Bankers 
“Finance, instead of avoiding pubiicity in all of its aspects, 
should welcome and seck it. Publicity won’t hurt its 


dignity.” 
WILLIAM H. NICHOLS 
Chairman, The General Chemical Company 

“Great cleverness is mot necessary; in tact, smart 
tricks to take advantage of either competitors or cus- 
tomers or the public cannot build up a solid, lasting, 
worth-while success. The Golden Kule is as applicabie in 
business as in the church.” 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairman, Continental & Commerciai National Bank, 
Chicago 
“The man who makes a great success is the one who does 
the task a ittle better than the other tellow and who 
shows a little keener insight into mcn and things. it is 
personality that counts.” 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Founder, Standard usl Co. 
“The hardest probicim ali turuugu my Lusiness Career was 
to obtain cuvugn capital to do ail the business | wanted 
to do and cuuid do given the necessary amvuunt of moncy. 
- « « Men, net machinery or plants, Make an Organiza- 
tion. The rmght kind o} business men will build up an 
Organization capabie of producing a large volume Ol a good 
pruduct at a low price, the turee things essential to 


success.” 
JOHN G. SHEDD 
President, Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
“There is no lack of opportunity in the world to-day. But 
there is great lack ot efficiency, lack of readiness to seize 
opportunity when it comes.” 


THEODORE N. VAIL 
Late President, American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
“Real difhculties can be overcome; it is only the umaginary 
ones that are unconquerable.” 


FRANK W. WOOLWORTH 
Founder, Woolworth’s 5c. and 10c. Stores 
“So long as | was obsessed with the idea that I must 
attend personally to everything, large-scale success was 
impossible... A man must select able lieutenants or asso- 
Clates and give them power and responsibility.” 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Loss 


LOSS is the nightmare of things that might have been 
—the dark alley of ignorance—the gamble and the guess. 


PROFIT is the golden apple of all commercial eftort 
—the bright way of knowledge, system and method. 


Loss is retrogression. 
Profit is progress and success. 
Real Profit begins where Loss ceases. 


The elimination of loss to the minimum is as necessary 
to successful business as profit itself; for the saving 
made thru the prevention of mistakes, inefficiency and 


waste, is profit—just as the difference between cost and 
selling price is profit. 


There is only one sure safeguard against loss—sound 
methods of Cost Accounting and System. But even 
these do not go far enough. There must be organiza- 
tion, personnel, system—regulated by adaquate inside 
auditing safeguards, so that organization and system 


will harmonize into a well balanced and effective force 
for better business. 


Such methods detect inefficiency and waste. They 
furnish the executive with timely and dependable facts 
and figures from every department—the only basis of 
intelligent, progressive and profitable action. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO _ CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
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and Revive Trade and Employment 


Have American Bankers and Business Leaders Become White-Livered? 
Reasons for Prosperity Than for Pessimism. 


More 


O BE or not to be? 
Now that the Summer is over, what is our 


attitude to be towards business? 

Are we to resign ourselves dejectedly to a Fall 
and Winter of depression and stagnation? 

Or are we going to cast off our coats, roll up 
our sleeves, grit our teeth and exercise that faith 
which can “move mountains ?” 

Is pessimism to reign uncontested ? 

Or is courage to be revived and harnessed to 
action ? 

Are we to act with manliness and prove our- 
selves worthy of the best traditions of Ameri- 
cans? 

Or are we to shrivel up and act the role of 
manikins ? 

Are we to adopt a course which will swell our 
unemployed army, officially almost six millions, 
to,—well, one shrinks from contemplating how 
many millions. 

Or are we going to put men back to work, and 
hustle to market their output? 

Is America to take world leadership in restor- 
ing healthy business conditions and abundant em- 
ployment ? 

Or are we, the richest and strongest nation on 
earth, to do our worst to drag the world down? 

Are we to use intelligently and courageously 
our unparalleled reserves of money to irrigate 
and fortify business? 


Place Buying Orders Now 


Or are we shortsightedly and timidly to keep 
it locked up in unfruitful idleness? 

The answers we give to these questions, not 
by words, but by deeds, will largely govern the 
course of business during coming months. 

To urge that we become a nation of Polly- 
anna’s would be puerile. To prescribe as a pana- 
cea for our business ills nothing but an over- 
flowing dose of windy optimism would be in- 
effective and foolish. To preach that hard head- 
ed business men should shut their eyes to stern 
reality and start hip-hip-hooraying for a non- 
existent prosperity would betoken feeble-mind- 
edness. 

What is here earnestly urged is not that busi- 

ness men and others shut their eyes to facts, but 
that they open their eyes and grasp a clear in- 
sight into the facts and the realities of the pres- 
ent situation and that, having recognized how 
vastly and thoroughly conditions have changed 
towards soundness, safety, and stability, they gov- 
ern their activities accordingly. 
_ In other words, it is my conviction that read- 
justment has now been thoroughly carried out 
in sO many directions that there is no adequate 
reason why fear should not give place to confi- 
dence, inactivity to activity, and’ short-sighted- 
ness to long-sightedness. 

Stocks of merchandise in this country have, on 
the whole, been reduced far below normal. Only 
hand-to-mouth buying has been the rule for 
months. There are already incipient indications 
that buyers in some lines are beginning to feel 
alarmed over the discoveries they are making as 
to the scarcity of supplies. Other buyers are like- 
ly 7 encounter similar experiences during coming 
weeks, 

And the net result may easily be the starting of 
a stampede for goods on a scale productive of ex- 
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By B. C. Forbes 


citement, irrational raising of prices and, as an 
aftermath later on, a disconcerting relapse. 

From every point of view it is infinitely desir- 
able that responsible financial and business men all 
over the country start without further delay to 
exercise a rational amount of courage. Buyers 
should at once begin placing orders for a normal 
amount of goods for future delivery—at least in 
those lines where readjustment has already been 
most drastic. Manufacturers, too, should begin 
to order raw materials with greater freedom and 
to prepare for at least a moderate expansion in 
demand in the very near future. 

Upon our bankers rests a tremendous responsi- 
bility. It is high time for them to encourage 
rather than discourage absolutely trustworthy 
business men to use part of the abnormal idle re- 
serves for legitimate purposes calculated to over- 
come long-protracted stagnation and to stimulate 
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= Railroad Graphic 


The above chart, prepared especially for “Forbes,” de- 

picts the recent improvement in railroad net revenues 

and allows comparison of current results with those of 
a year ago 


that increase in activity which is now warranted 
in many lines of enterprise. 

Our bank reserves are reaching disgraceful 
proportions, proportions which signify that both 
our bankers and our business men are becorhing 
white-livered. 

Other basic features also justify greater hope- 
fulness than now rules. ; 

Our great agriculture population are emerging 
from the slough of despond—it is worth noting 
that exports of grain have greatly increased in 
volume. 

Our transportation companies have turned the 
corner. Of that there can be not the least doubt. 
Says Thomas De Witt Cuyler, chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives: “My belief is 
‘that the railroads have turned the corner. It is 
hoped that they will in the aggregate make net 
earnings of at least $500,000,000 for the year 
1921.” 

Although many feel that wage reductions have 
not yet gone far enough, the latest cut by the U. 
S. Steel Corporation is likely to have far-reaching 
influence. There has at least been considerable 
lowering of the labor cost per unit of production 
in practically every industry and, in view of the 
prevalence of unemployment, this trend is likely to 
contmue. The finding of a sufficient number of 


workers to cope with any and all improvement 
in business within sight will be the least of the 
business world’s troubles. Yet this is not an un- 
important consideration. 

The “buyers’ strike” has been lifted in all cases 
where price reductions have been drastic. The 
volume of business being done by department 
stores and other retailers indicates that the ra- 
tional spending of money by those who are earn- 
ing it is again in vogue. 

Savings banks deposits keep up in a way which 
must be regarded as most gratifying in view of 
the extent of the unemployment during the last 
twelve months. 


Find Work for the Idle 


The securities markets have not been able to 
shake off the gloom which has blanketed the coun- 
try. Yet the action of high-grade bonds is prop- 
erly interpreted as foreshadowing better condi- 
tions in other divisions of the security markets. 
Frankly, the undertone in Wall Street not so long 
ago was discomforting. One heard nothing but 
doleful predictions of coming trouble. However, 
this nervousness promises to disappear now that it 
has been established that such fears were not 
justified by the facts. 

To my mind, the greatest single factor to be 
taken into the reckoning by all responsible men 
of affairs throughout the country, as well as by 
our lawmakers, is the existence of an army of un- 
employed officially estimated at 5,735,000. Could 
there be any greater incentive to muster up all the 
courage, energy and enterprise within our power 
to address ourselves, each and every one of us, to 
the task of co-operating whole-heartedly to bring 
about better times? 

If we do not, we certainly shall be faced with 
very much worse times when Winter comes. 


Views of Leaders 


The railroads have been at a standstill for the 
last five years, but they have turned the corner, 
and should show aggregate net earnings of $500,- 
000,000 for 1921, in the opinion of Thomas De 
Witt Cuyler, chairman of the Association of 
Railway Executives. In a statement reviewing 
the railroad outlook, he said: 

“As a result of the war and of the period of 
Federal control, the earning power of the Ameri- 
can railroads was practically destroyed. Net earn- 
ings declined from approximately $934,000,000 
in 1917 to approximately $62,000,000 in 1920. 

“The development of the American railroads 
has been at a standstill for at least five years. 
Naturally, no industry can grow when it cannot 
surely pay interest or dividends to those who in- 
vest their money in it. 

“However, my belief is that the railroads have 
turned the corner. It is hoped that they will in 
the aggregate make net earnings of at least $500,- 
000,000 for the year 1921, which would be some- 
thing less than a 3 per cent. return, but would cov- 
er the aggregate of their fixed charges. It will, 


however, require further drastic reductions in op- 
erating expenses to enable the railroads to earn 
a 6 per cent. return and also to permit any gen- 
eral reduction in rates.” 

(Continued on page 376) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


If our law makers at Washington could have 
been transported to bank parlors in Wall Street 
and listened to conversations which have been 
going on during recent weeks, the railroads would 

not have been kept wait- 


DELAY IN ing one avoidable moment 
FINANCING for the money to be paid 
RAILROADS over to them by the Gov- 
DANGEROUS 


ernment. The unpleasant 
truth is that there were 
moments during August when things were not 
going at all well under the surface in the financial 
world. Some astonishment was expressed when 
J. P. Morgan & Company came out with a state- 
ment that further assistance had been arrange] 
for the Mercantile Bank of the Americas. Such 
a reassurance, however, had become far from 
unnecessary. 

No other one thing could do more to turn the 
tide than the prompt payment of several hundred 
million dollars to the railroads by the Government. 
Immediately a host of industrial companies would 
have their debts paid, and they in turn would pay 
off their indebtedness. Heavy obligations carried 
by financial institutions would likewise be instantly 
liquidated by the railroads and by various indus- 
trial borrowers. The effect upon both the money 
market and the securities market would probab!y 
be very pronounced. And all the unsettling 
rumors which have been so assiduously circulated 
for so many weeks would doubtless be at once set 
at rest. ii ha 

Let me here say that I do not believe for a 
moment that the sensational prophecies of coming 
banking disasters in Wall Street will be fulfilled. 
Information I receive is that the worst is definitely 
over. There never was justification for some vf 
the most alarming rumors so widely circulated. 
And there is less excuse for keeping them alive 
now than there ever may have been before. At 
the same time, it would hasten the restoration of 
confidence and courage and enterprise and employ- 
ment if the Government would forthwith advance 
financial succor to the railroads, and, as a corollary, 
to many equipment companies, industrial corpora- 
tions, and financial institutions. 

* * * 


It’s time to show nerve instead of nerves. 
* * * 


Put much into the world and in time much will 
be put into your world. 
* * * 


Every now and again get away from everybody 
and indulge in quiet thought, having as your motive 
the desire to become a better human being. It 
helps. 


* * * 
To get on, get right. 
So 


Without self-control there can be no lasting 
Success. : 
* * * 


Courage wins. Henry P. Davison stopped 


the doctors who were preparing to operate on 
him and told them a funny story! 


By the Editor 


What a harmonious world this would be if we 
could see things from other people’s eyes and 
other people could see things through our eyes! 
The art of handling men—indeed, the secret of 
success—has been not in- 
aptly described as a fac- 
ulty for putting yourself 
in the other fellow’s place 
and understanding his 
viewpoint. An incident 
has occurred which is causing a lot of talk in the 
advertising world. A man who formerly was in 
charge of all advertising for a very large company 
recently entered the advertising agency field. 
When he was a buyer of space and had the power 
and prestige of a great corporation behind him, 
he acted high-handedly, brusquely, and sometimes 
not altogether politely towards advertising sales- 
men who came to try to obtain business from him. 
Now that he is on the other side of the door and 
has to earn his living by getting other people to 
buy advertising, he acts very, very differently. 
Advertising men declare that he doesn’t seem to 
be the same fellow. He has shed all his brusque- 
ness, arrogancy, and impoliteness. He is now 
affable, ingratiating, and courteous. 

There is a wholesome lesson in this for all of 
us if we care to take it to heart. 


HE’S DIFFERENT 
AS A SALESMAN 
FROM WHAT HE 
WAS AS A BUYER 


* * * 


In my early days as a financial reporter I used 
to rejoice when a rainy day came. Why? Be- 
cause I discovered that when it rained heavily very 
few people ventured out-of-doors, and I stood a 
far better chance of find- 
ing big men in_ their 


A GOOD 

TIME TO offices and without a line 
MAKE of people waiting to see 
FRIENDS them. Consequently, 


they had more time an l 
more inclination to sit and talk with me. In this 
way I was able to gather a lot of information that 
I could not possibly get on busy days. Also, it 
gave me opportunity to become better acquainted 
with many financial and business leaders. 

When I remarked to a youngish business man 
the other day that he must be finding very little 
to do, he immediately replied : “I never was busier 
in my life. If you mean that I haven’t been able 
to get very much business, you are right. But I 
have been able to do more missionary work and 
to make more friends with the right kind of peo- 
ple this summer than ever before. Most of the 
people I have been cultivating have been far from 
rushed; so they have had time to talk with me. 
I know that I am going to cash in very handsomely 
on all this work I have been doing. Of course, I 
suppose I could have let myself become discour- 
aged because of the small amount of actual busi- 
ness I have landed. But I've had sense enough to 
be patient and to plug along as hard as ever. In 
fact, I have never worked harder in my life. The 
reward will come by and by. I know it will.” 

Is there a suggestion in this for you? 


You may as well order your supply of an- 
thracite coal without further delay, because it is 
evident that the mine owners and dealers have 
us licked to a standstill. Anthracite coal is the 
only important basic com- 
modity that has not de- 


ANTHRACITE 

COAL PEOPLE scended from war-time 
HAVE LICKED price levels. It is also 
THE PUBLIC 


about the only industry in 
\ which the workers have 
been able to compel consumers to continue paying 
war-time wages. The anthracite coal magnates, 
utterly lacking in business statesmanship, have 
miserably failed to earn the respect and confidence 
of either the American public or their own work- 
people. The universal feeling is that the powerful 
clique who are in control of the industry have for 
years indulged in various nefarious practices to 
fleece the public and roll up ill-gotten fortunes for 
themselves. The result is that the day of reckoning 
appears to be coming. One of their own trade pub- 
lications warned the public some time ago that the 
anthracite operators had made so much money 
that they could afford to sit back smugly whether 
the public bought coal or not for months, and 
added that the mine owners would simply stick 
to their war-time prices until freezing weather 
compelled the public to order their supply and pay 
whatever the mine owners cared to ask. 

Do you know of any other industry which has 
been able to laugh at the public and to refuse to 
lower prices to meet the changed conditions which 
have overtaken the whole country? 

However, it now looks as if we will have to 
step up and pay just as high prices for coal this 
winter as we had to pay last winter. I personally 
delayed ordering coal for my home in the hope 
that the absence of demand would have the same 
effect upon producers of coal as it has upon pro- 
ducers of other things. But coal prices have 
been kept up, and J have reluctantly capitulated. 

I can assure the anthracite coal giants, however, 
that they have pickled a rod which will later on 
be applied to their own hides. In a democracy the 
will of the people cannot be flouted forever. The 
public is getting ready to hit back, and I rather 
fear that moderation will not be exercised. Other 
capitalistic groups just as powerful as the anthra- 
cite coal mine owners have been taken in hand 
by the American people and subjected to regula- 
tion. The anthracite operators’ turn is coming. 

* * * 
Don’t expect applause. Deserve tt. 
* * * 

Cringing and crawling will not get you very far 

in the end. 
* * * 
The highest form of spending is spending sel/ 


for others. 
* * * 


One straw: Applications for relief, reports New 
York’s lodging house superintendent, are tenfold 
what they were a year ago. Suggests, doesn’t it, 
that it is time to get into grips with the problem 
of hastening business revival? What is needed 
most is nerve. . 
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You probably feel as much at sea as I do about 
the sensational fight between the new Shipping 
Board, under Chairman Lasker, and the United 
Staics Mail Steamship Company. When the Gov- 
ernment-owned ships op- 
erated by the company 
were ordered seized, a 
howl went up that it was 
a dastardly and wholly 
unwarranted plot engi- 
neered by foreign interests to ruin an all-Ameri- 
can corporation. After a tug-of-war in the courts, 
in which the U. S. Mail won at least the first 
rounds, Chairman Lasker came out with a detailed 
list of specific statements calculated to convince 
the unbiased mind that the interests behind the 
U. S. Mail venture had failed at almost every 
point to live up to their written agreement with the 
Shipping Board. 

[t is inconceivable that Chairman Lasker should 
have been influenced by any desire to play into 


LASKER’S 
INDICTMENT OF 
STEAMSHIP CO. 
VERY STRONG 


the hands of foreign shipping interests at the 
expense of any honorable American company. It 
would seem clear, from Mr. Lasker’s comprehen- 
sive statement of facts, that the U. S. Mail Steam- 
ship Company was not backed by any large amount 


of capital. The only inference the outsider can 
draw is that certain men thought they saw a 
glittering opportunity to earn a fortune without 
actually investing any huge sum, by having Uncle 
Sam finance the project. Unless Chairman 
Lasker’s emphatic statements are false, you and I 
are the ones who will have to pay the losses which 
have been piled up. If this be the correct reading 
of the situation, Chairman Lasker deserves com- 
mendation rather than the condemnation which we 
are all too ready to heap upon our public servants. 
* * * 

Be sure to distinguish between having self- 
respect and having concest. The first és sndis- 
pensable. The second is contemptible. 

* * * 

Were I to attempt to draw up a list of the ten 
ablest industrial executives in America it would 
include Charles B. Seger, president of the United 
States Rubber Company, whose responsibilities 
have just been increased 
by the death of Colonel 
Colt, founder and chair- 
man of the company. 
The truth, however, is 
that Mr. Seger has been 
the active head of this mammoth enterprise for 
almost three years—he joined the company as 
president at the beginning of 1919. Before that 
he was president of the Union Pacific Railroad 
System, a position which most men would rate as 
equal in importance to the presidency of the 

Inited States Rubber Company; but Mr. Seger 
vas attracted by the world-wide ramifications of 
the latter enterprise and also by the wider scope 
or the exercise of initiative, originality, and 
enterprise afforded by the industrial field as com- 
pared with railroading, now that it is “regulated” 
ilmost to petrifaction. 

Mr. Seger’s career is typically American. His 
father died and left the family without a penny. 
Little Charles had to start work long before he 
had finished even an elementary school course. 
His early jobs, in his home state of Louisiana, 
were pretty rough. They included wheeling coal 
in a coal yard and acting as janitor of a building 
plentifully supplied with cuspidors which he had tu 


RANKS AMONG 
TEN ABLEST 
EXECUTIVES 
IN AMERICA 
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Charles B. Seger 
President, U. S. Rubber Company 


groom. His father had been interested in rail- 
roads, and the lad’s ambitions lay in that direction. 
Getting a job as an office boy at considerably 
less pay than he had been earning as a laborer, he 
took special pains to make himself useful by work- 
ing overtime to help a man who had to do a lot 
of figuring. In return, this man took pains to 
train young Seger. The result was that Seger 
soon earned a reputation as bookkeeper, auditor, 
and accountant. Promotions came. 

But Seger didn’t want merely to handle figures. 
He wanted to handle trains and traffic. So he 
never missed an opportunity to get out and wrestle 
with ‘the practical work of moving traffic. His 
activities attracted the notice of E. H. Harriman, 
who had a knack of spotting human dynamos. 
Seger rose from one position to another until he 
finally landed in the presidential chair of the prin- 
cipal Harriman system. 

Harriman used to say that Seger sized up and 
summarized a problem more effectively than any 
other man. On one occasion a big deal was under 
consideration by Harriman. He had called for a 
statistical analysis of the proposition. In due course 
he was handed a bewildering array of figures. He 
glanced at it, thrust it aside, and impatiently or- 
dered that Seger be told to do the job. Within 
twenty-four hours Seger handed Harriman, not 
a sheet yards long, but one page containing only 
a few figures. “That’s what I want!” snapped 
Harriman. Seger’s brief compilation told him all 
he wanted to know. 

The greatest rubber company in the world, 
therefore, will not be seriously affected by the 
death of its titular head. Mr. Seger was only 
fifty-four on August 29th. 

. 2 « 


Be more willing to help those who need it than 
those who don’t. 
* * * 


“More Fires When Business is Dull” reads a 
newspaper headline. There’s still room for im- 
provement, apparently, in business morality. 

x * * 

Senator Penrnse may be a stand-patter of 
stand-patters, but at least he deserves credit for 
his outspoken advocacy of disarmament. Ie 
can’t have fewer taxes and morc battleships. 
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That which is useless dies. Animals that fail 
to serve some useful purpose in the scheme of 
things slowly but surely become extinct. Let any 
part of the human body cease to perform its or- 
dained function, and it 
withers—as when an arm 


THAT ' 

WHICH is long kept in a sling. 
IS USELESS This same decree, that 
DIES 


nothing which is useless 
is permitted to survive 
runs through the industrial world, the commercial 
world, the financial world. Let any concern cease 
to render useful service, and in time it shrivels up. 
Nor can individuals escape from the operation of 
the same inflexible law. True, certain individuals, 
firms, corporations, associations, trade unions, etc.. 
may for a time—perhaps for a long time—appear 
to remain immune. But sooner or later they pay 
the penalty. Uselessness generates its own de- 
struction—the downfall of various dynasties dur- 
ing the present generation has offered spectacular 
illustrations of this fundamental truth. 

All this may sound abstract, academic, vague, 
but link it up with certain conditions existing 
to-day in both the labor world and the business 
world, and it assumes practical form and force. 
Certain labor unions have contrived to impose 
rules and regulations which entail useless waste 
of time, effort, and money. For a member of cer- 
tain unions to ride on a street car or a bicycle or 
an automobile or a motor truck from his workshop 
to a job is accounted a crime, and is strictly for- 
bidden. The reasoning which prompted such a 
ruling is that it would take less time to ride than 
to walk to a job and that, therefore, the job would 
be finishd sooner, thus tending to make less work 
and to cause unemployment! Some of the over- 
time rules laid down by unions are flagrantly un- 
fair and add unconscionably to the cost of doing 
work. We have lately had insight into some »f 
the rules and practices governing building trades 
in New York, Chicago, and other cities. \WWhen 
McAdoo was jockeying to reach the “White 
House,” the railway labor unions were permitted 
to introduce many fantastic working rules. 

The penalty for all such violations of the law as 
we have been talking about has had to be paid. 
Building costs rose to such impossible heights that 
operations came virtually to a standstill. In Chica- 
go, for example, both employees and emplovers 
have appealed to Judge Landis to extricate them 
from the dire troubles their avarice has brought 
down upon their heads. Similarly, the fastening of 
wholly unwarranted costs upon the railroads led 
to inevitable retribution. Hundreds of thousands 
of railway workers were thrown idle; railroad 
rates had to be raised to a point which aggravate 
the general business depression; the public’s ire 
was aroused, and machinery was set in motion to 
relieve the railroads from having to pay dearly for 
utterly useless union demands. 

Attempts to get something for nothing, or to 
get a lot of revenue in return for little service, al- 
ways end disastrously. We became obsessed with 
all kinds of foolish notions during the abnormal 
war days, when it really did appear as if workers 
could demand enormous wages for little work and 
when sellers could exact profits beyond all reason. 

But the eternal law of compensation by and by 
asserted itself, and it is most gratifying and whole- 
some to note that the worst sufferers have been 
those classes of workers and those industries 
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which profiteered most shamelessly during the 
war. 

It all gets down to this: We cannot permanently 
prosper unless we give full value for what is re- 
ceived. No labor union, however strong, can ren- 
der this eternal verity null and void. Nor can 
any association of employers, no matter how pow- 
erful or monopolistic, flout either their workers or 
consumers year after year without courting and 
suffering catastrophe. The Golden Rule contains 
no mention of penalities; but they are supreme! 
foolish who imagine that it does not bring in its 
train full punishment for those who violate it. 

e 2's 


Self-preservation, carried to the point of self- 
ishness, can lead to self-destruction. 
eo € 
If you lazily remain of no account you'll never 
have much of a bank account. 
* * * 


Those who expect Germany to go on paying in 


full are foolish. 
‘- 


The fellow who is always late never blames 
himself. If he did, he would cease being late. 


*x* * * 


I have been mingling with country folk, with 
workers, small farmers, tradesmen and the like, 
and I cannot help feeling uneasy. The two things 
which struck me most were the lamentable 
ignorance of the rank 
and file of the people 
concerning the very A 
B C’s of economics, and 
the intense antagonism 
felt towards High Fi- 
nance, Wall Street, Big Business and in general 
those who wield enormous power in the running 
of affairs in this country. 

The people who are now suffering hardships 
are totally unable to reason why things should 
have been allowed to become as unsatisfactory 
as they are. Most of them are convinced that bad 
times have been brought about by scheming 
capitalists, either by their overreaching avaricious- 
ness during the boom, or by a vicious desire to 
“down labor” and the common people as a whole. 
The revelations made by governmental agencies 
and by other investigators regarding profiteering, 
graft and other condemnable practices in high 
places have inflamed a hatred already hot because 
of the extortionate prices which were exacted 
during the war. Where unemployment has be- 
come serious, the bitterness is particularly in- 
tense. The terrible fa'l in security prices has also 
embittered those who had been able to save and 
invest a little money. Here and there, too, one 
runs across disappointment over the failure of the 
Republican administration to give the country 
good times, 

The thought burned into my mind is the 
tremendous need for taking steps to disseminate 
all over the country some elementary idea of the 
workings of economics. Apparently not the 
slightest effort is made in the ordinary schools to 
give the coming generation any knowledge of the 
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IN POWER FULL 
OF DYNAMITE 
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Premier Briand 


of France, who will attend the Washington Conference 
on Limitation of Armaments, to open November 11, 1921 


kind of world they are going to have to make their 
living in. Nothing evidently is taught them about 
how work is provided through the operation of 
business enterprises, about the necessity for earn- 
ing profits in order that a business may live, about 
the functions of capital, about interest, about 
marketing, or, in short, anything whatever as to 
the industrial and financial scheme of things. 

In the higher schools and in colleges when such 
matters are touched upon it would appear as if 
the teachers and professors too often have 
Socialistics leanings and feel unfriendly towards 
those whose enterprise and courage and capital 
have developed the nation’s resources. This men- 
tal attitude of teachers and professors is perhaps 
not astonishing in view of the meagre share 
they have received of the world’s goods in return 
for their services. 

No short-cut can be found for curing this dan- 
gerous situation. The solution will call for the 
most comprehensive and sustained co-operation 
between Federal and State governments, em- 
ployers, educational institutions and intelligent 
citizens in all walks of life. It will call, too, for 
the enlightened co-operation of the newspapers, 
magazines and other publications which deal in 
any way with business and financial matters. The 
moving picture industry should also be enlisted 
in this vital cause. 

This work should appeal with special force to 
those who have succeeded in amassing wealth 
under the liberal laws heretofore governing the 
operations of business. If the present tendency 
be not checked, through education, laws may be 
brought about calculated not only to interfere 
with opportunities for earning wealth, but to 
bring about economic conditions ruinous to those 
unable to foresee the consequences of the laws 
demanded by them. 





Does Japan know that she is widely regarded 
with suspicion? Does she know that many sus. 
pect her of overweening militaristic ambitions? 
If she doesn’t, she ought to be enlightened before 
she sits down at the dis- 


WOE TO armament conference 
ANYONE table at Washington on 
WHO BLOCKS November 11. Every 
DISARMAMENT 


leading nation, with the 
exception of Japan, is 
sick of war and all its ghastly tragedies. Britain 
manifestly wants peace. The United States is 
eager to have the sword permanently sheathed. 
France wants only to be insured against future 
German attack. Russians normally are the an- 
tithesis of bloodthirsty. China is pacific. 

Japan, however, is still under the heel of the 
powerful naval and military groups which have 
long ruled the people with a rod of iron. The 
caste system still prevails there. Democracy has 
made little genuine headway. There are discon- 
certing indications that the ruling interests are 
opposed to disarmament for national as well as 
international reasons. Japan’s delegates to Wash- 
ington will do well to act circumspectly. Let 
Japan block disarmament, and her future will be 
parlous. She will incur the enmity of other na- 
tions, and her own population are likely sooner or 
later to rise up and cast off their arrogant, short- 
sighted, autocratic overlords. 

Meanwhile, let us all hope for disarmament, talk 
disarmament, and pray for disarmament. Every 
nation that has put its faith in the sword has gone 
down to destruction. Disarmament cannot possi- 
bly bring upon the human race worse disasters 
than armaments have brought. For centuries we 
have tried war. Let’s now try peace. Not one 
man or woman who is raising children can con- 
template the thought of another “World War” 
without a shudder. America and Americans face 
a golden opportunity for earning the everlasting 
gratitude of those now on the earth and of count- 
less generations to come after us. 

* os 


Thistles hurt unless grasped firmly. Business 


is thistly these days. 
* * * 


A large organization recently laid off one of its 
most capable women employees solely because she 
was habitually brusque towards other employees. 

* * * 


Success usually calls for leg-work as well as 
head-work. 
eo 2 


Securities on the Berlin Stock Exchange have 
been booming madly, in marks. But marks threat- 
en to become worth less. 


** * 
An empty head leads to an empty pocket. 
* * * 


To mount, accept the Sermon on the Mount as 
your guide. 
x * * 


How you fill your mind determines very largely 
how you will fill your pocket. 
* * * - 


Branch out—or be kicked out. 


Won't You Send the Names of Five Business Friends to Receive, Without Cost, 


Two Get-Acquainted Copies of “Forbes”? Thanks! 
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PRICES ARE STILL OUT OF JOINT 


outstanding importance in the present 
O business situation is the dislocated condi- 

tion of the price system. Those relations 
between different elements in the price system 
which were considered “normal” in pre-war days, 
have been seriously disturbed during the advance 
and recession of prices which have occurred dur- 
ing the last five years. Commodity prices at whole- 
sale have been affected in unequal degrees. Pre- 
war relations between wholesale and retail prices 
have been disturbed. The striking advance and 
precipitate decline in the general price level have 
broken the old relation between the cost of living 
and the wages of labor. Confusion and uncertainty 
have been the result in all those relations between 
men which rest upon a price basis; that is, in all 
those activities of buying and selling which con- 
stitute the life of business. 

How far have we departed from a position 
of stable equilibrium in the price system? What 
relations have been most seriously thrown out of 
vear? Where is the process of price readjustment 
sticking? An attempt is made in the present arti- 
cle to bring together such information bearing 
upon these questions as is currently available. This 
material is presented in quantitative form, for pre- 
cise, definite answers to these questions are more 
to be desired that generalizations. 

It should be made clear that the attainment of 
a condition of equilibrium does not necessarily in- 
volve a return to the exact relations which pre- 
vailed before the war. It is improbable that such 
will be the case. But in the absence of a better 
standard of “normality” the pre-war basis may be 
used in determining the extent of the disturbance 
in the price system. 

Chart I, based upon the index numbers of 
wholesale prices compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, furnishes a comparison of the 
course of prices for different commodity groups. 
The maximum levels attained in 1920 are indicated 
by the hollow columns, while the solid lines meas- 
ure the price levels of June, 1921. Both are rela- 
tive figures, expressed as percentages of 1913 
averages. 

The inequalities which have developed between 
commodity groups are obvious. At one extrem2 
stand farm products, only 13% above the 1913 
level, while house furnishings sold in June at 
prices 150% above those prevailing in 1913. Scat- 
tered unevenly between these extremes are the 
other groups. Clearly, buying and selling rela- 
tions between the groups of producers represented 
above have been seriously disarranged. 

The Division of Analysis and Research of the 
Federal Reserve Board makes another classifica- 


A Remarkably Thorough Survey 
of Changes in Wholesale 
and Retail Prices 
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The Chemical National Bank 


tion of commodities in the construction of its in- 
dexes, a classification which brings out the inequal- 
ities prevailing between raw material prices. Their 
figures show that in June, 1921, animal products 
stood only 2% above the 1913 level, agricultural 
products 25% above the 1913 average, mineral 
products 82% above, and forest products 104% 
above the same base. This cross-section of raw 
material prices furnishes striking evidence of the 
uneven character of the readjustment process. 

It is of considerable significance in relation te 
the possibility of business recovery that certain 
commodities of basic industrial importance, high- 
ly sensitive to business conditions, have suffered 
the most severe price decline. The index of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York (based 
upon prices of the following commodities: Hides, 
rubber, cotton, wheat, corn, hogs, sugar, copper, 
lead, pig iron, hemlock, petroleum) shows that on 
July 16th the average price of 12 basic commodi- 
ties stood only 5% above the 1913 average. 

It is argued with some justice that averages 
conceal as many facts as they reveal. Certain 
specific examples will make more vivid the extent 
to which commodity prices have departed from the 
relations which prevailed before the war. Chart 
II compares the maximum 1920 prices and prices 
in June, 1921, of seventeen staple commodities. 
To facilitate comparison all prices are expressed 
as percentages, average prices for 1913 represent- 
ing 100. 

The same inequalities are exemplified here. Cof- 
fee and hides stand at the lower extreme, their 
prices being respectively 60% and 76% of 1913 
prices. At the upper limit are anthracite coal and 
yellow pine flooring, 205% and 204%, respective- 
ly, of their 1913 prices. 

It is noteworthy that of the six commodities now 
selling at less than their pre-war prices four, hides, 
cattle, cotton and corn, are farm products. This 
substantiates the evidence given above of the plight 
in which the American farmer finds himself. 
Many of the commodities he sells are back to pre- 
war levels, or below, while the goods he buys still 
stand fifty or one hundred per cent. above the 
old level. 

A comparison of the prices of certain related 
commodities brings out some interesting facts. 


Hides have fallen to 76% of 1913 prices, while 
leather is still at 131% of the average price of that 
year. Raw wool, in June, 1921, was selling at a 
price 104%. of the 1913 average, while worsted 
serge (not shown in chart) stood at 214% of the 
1913 price. Raw cotton sold at 87% of the base 
price, while cotton print cloths (not shown in 
chart) were priced at 123% of the base. Manu- 
factured goods in these particular lines have lagged 
far behind raw materials, in the price decline. 
This is in part due to the fact that there are ele- 
ments in manufacturing costs which have not 
fallen as much as raw material prices, but the dis- 
crepancy is of considerable interest. 

The following are the figures (obtained from 
the Division of Analysis and Research of the 
Federal Reserve Board) upon which Chart IT 
is based: 


Average Maximum Price 


Commodity. Price. Price. Price. 
1913. 1920. 1921. 
Corn, Mo: 3, Chi, Bits... $0.6155 $1.9825 $0.6075 
Cotton, mid’l’g New Orl’ns, Ib. —_.1270 4144 1101 
Wheat, No. 1, Minn., bu....... 8735 3.0750 1.4994 
Cattle, steers, good to choice, 
Oe LS er 8.5072 15.9375 8.0938 
Hides, packers’ heavy native 
GUSDER Cg io i 6:5:5:5,0050005 1839 4025 1395 
Leather, sole, hemlock, No. 1, 
fe RE | nar 2821 5700 3708 
Wool, Ohio, %-% _ grades, 
GOOUNIE, Feo cssu es anacsee> 4710 1.2364 4909 
Yellow pine flooring, N. Y. M., 
ee ee rere ar 44.5909 160.0000 91.0000 
Coal, bituminous, run of mine, 
Pots. SHOE TOMs..026.4000 1.3200 10.6300 1.90 
Coal, anthracite, stove, N. Y., 
Lk a ae ee eee 5.0613 10.5479 10.39 
Copper, ingot, electrolytic, N. 
ison daacaawensoehws 1573 1931 1284 
Pig iron, basic, long ton....... 14.7058 48.5000 20.7500 
Steel billets, Bess., Pitts., long 
MIN= es ckLconanaaulwrseese 25.7892 62.5000 37.0000 
Coffee, Rio, No. 7, N. Y., Ib... 1113 1628 .0666 
Flour, wheat, Minn., bbl...... 4.5837. 15.0313 9.0063 
Illuminating oil, 150 deg. fire 
eet We Wo Mi eccc cau wessee 1233 .2900 .2200 
Sugar, granulated, N. Y., Ib... 0427 2247 .0569 


One of the vital relations in the price system, 
vital both to the business man and to the final con- 
sumer, is that between wholesale and retail prices. 
The cataclysmic events of the last six years have 
not left these relations undisturbed. 

No general index of retail prices is compiled, 
though the Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes 
an index of retail food prices and the National 
Industrial Conference Board compiles an index 
of the cost of living. The latter is based upon 
the cost of food, shelter, clothing, fuel and light, 
and sundries, all, of course, at retail, and consti- 






















































































































































































Chart I. Chart IT. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 


Comparison of relative prices by commodity groups. (Average price for 1913=100.) 
lTollow columns measure peak of 1920 prices; solid columns, prices in June, 1921, 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


Comparison of relative prices of specific commodities. (Average price for 1913100). 
Hollow columns measure the peak of 1920 prices; solid columns, prices in June, 1921. 


Chart III. 
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Chart IV. 
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' WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES 
Comparison of relative prices of foodstuffs at wholesale and retail in 1921. 


age price for 1913=100.) 


tutes. the best index available of generai retail 
prices. The following table facilitates comparison 
of the course of wholesale prices, retail food prices 
and the cost of living. The latter index has a 
slightly different base, but the difference does not 
distort the general relations. 


Wholesale Retail Cost of 
Prices* Food Pricest Livingt 

one 1913 1913 July, 1914 

Av.=100 Av.=100 Av. = 100 
Max. lev. ’21 May, June, July July, 

1920 :272 1920 :219 1920 :204 
Jantiary .....- 177 172 181 
February .... 167 158 176 
oo 162 156 169 
2S ae 164 152 168 
__ ere 151 a 166 
IE oa mass cians 148 162 
TOS ay eiaecs: sero a? 162 





*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
+U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
tind. Conf. Board. 


It is clear from the above figures that wholesale 
prices rose to much greater heights than did 
retail prices during the period of price expansion 
in 1919 and 1920. Conversely, their fall came ear- 
lier and has been more drastic. It is generally 
characteristic of wholesale prices that changes 
come earlier and are more violent than changes in 
retail prices. Comparing the present level of the 
wholesale price index with that of the cost of 
living index of the Industrial Conference Board. 
it may be seen that wholesale prices now stand 
closer to their 1913 level than do retail prices, 
though the difference between the two averages 
is not great. The comparison, however, is not 
altogether valid, as the two indexes are constructed 
by different methods, and do not cover the samz 
commodities. 

More significant comparisons are possible for 
specific commodities. Chart ITI, based upon retail 
prices published in the Monthly Labor Review for 
June, 1921, shows the extent to which readiust- 
ment of wholesale and retail prices has been car- 
ried in certain lines. 

The hollow columns represent 1921 wholesale 
prices in percentages of 1913 prices, and the solid 
lines measure 1921 prices of related commodities 
at retail. The relations shown bear out the current 
impression that adjustment in retail prices has not 
been carried through to the same extent ‘as in the 
case of wholesale prices. In the beef group, cattle 
and beef, at wholesale stood, respectively, 2% and 
27% above the 1913 level, while beef products at 
retail sold, with one exception. at distinctly higher 
levels. Round steak was 60% above its 1913 
price, and sirloin steak 57% above the base price. 
Even more striking is the difference between hogs 


Hollow columns measure 1921 wholesale prices in per- 
centages of 1913 prices; solid columns, retail prices in percentages 
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at wholesale and pork products at retail, hams 
standing 83% above 1913 retail prices, while hogs 
at wholesale sold only 5% above prices prevailing 
in that year. The wheat group stand at a uni- 
formly even level, at wholesale and retail, and the 
same is true of sugar. Corn and coffee show 
the greatest discrepancies between wholesale and 
retail prices, coffee at wholesale selling at 54% of 
1913 prices, while at retail it sold at 123% of the 
earlier price. 

Chart IV affords another view of the relation 
between wholesale and retail prices. ‘This chart, 
based upon figures published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for June, 1921, permits a compari- 
son of differences between prices of identical com- 
modities at wholesale and retail before the war 
and at a recent date. The hollow column at the 
left in each pair represents the margin in cents 
between the wholesale and retail prices of a unit 
of the given commodity in 1913, while the solid 
line represents this margin in 1921. 

The price differential which is here represented 
is not to be taken as the margin of profit, for in 
addition to certain difficulties in securing quota- 
tions for exactly the same grades at wholesale 
and retail, no account is taken of handling costs 
in presenting these figures. These price differ- 
entials, however, serve as excellent indexes of the 
relation between wholesale and retail prices in 
different lines before the war, and at present. 

It is notable that with one exception the margin 
between wholesale and retail prices is greater at 
the more recent date. The price margin in the 
case of a pound of sirloin steak in New York 
was 10.1 cents in 1913; 1921 finds a margin of 
12.9 cents. The difference between the wholesale 
and retail price of a pound of round steak in New 
York was 12.8 cents in 1913, and 26.4 in 1921. 
Even more pronounced is the difference between 
the two margins in the case of sliced bacon in 
Chicago. In 1913 the wholesale price of bacon 
was 12.7 cents per pound, and at retail, sliced, this 
bacon sold at 29.4 cents per pound, the price dif- 
ference being 16.7 cents. The 1921 quotations 
show that the wholesale price was 15.2 cents per 
pound, and the retail price 52.2 cents, a margin 
of 37 cents. Relations between the prices of other 
commodities are indicated on the chart. The only 
case of a reduced differential is found in the case 
of fresh eggs in San Fran~isco, where a margin 
of 10.5 cents between the price of a dozen eggs at 
wholesale and retail in 1913 has shrunk to 7 cents 
in 1921. 

The above figures serve to give definition to 1 
fact of common knowledge, namely, that gapine 
inequalities exist in the present price situation, that 
relations between different groups of producers 
have been thrown out of joint because of these 


Hollow columns measure difference in cents between the wholesale and retail prices 
in 1913 of a unit of the commodity named; solid columns measure the difference 
between wholesale and retail prices of the same unit in 1921 


price irregularities. It is this disturbance of old 
relations rather than the rise or fall of the gen- 
eral price level which has such a sinister effect en 
business prosperity, and it is for this reason that 
the restoration of equilibrium is so greatly to be 
desired at present. 

It is significant that most of the price changes 
of the last few months have been in the direction 
of stability. The decline in food and clothing 
prices has been: definitely checked, while continued 
declines are being registered in the groups, such 
as house furnishings and fuel and lighting, which 
have heretofore been most successful in resisting 
the pressure of tumbling prices. Bradstreet’s in- 
dex for August records a three per cent. increase 
in the general level of wholesale prices, an increase 
due largely to rising prices of live stock, provisions 
and textiles, groups in which the price recession 
has been most severe. Steadiness and a tendency 
toward price advances in these groups, combine. 
with continued liquidation in the groups which 
have been less seriously affected in the past, indi- 
cate that the price system is recovering its 
equilibrium. 





How Davison Made ’Em Laugh 
While on the Operating Table 


Henry P. Davison, then a teller in a small 
bank in New York, won his first big promotion 
by maintaining remarkable coolness when a mad- 
man presented a gun at his head and demanded 
that he hand over a large sum of money. That 
Mr. Davison has not lost any of his courage or 
coolness was brought out in the hospital the other 
day when the doctors and nurses were preparing 
him for_a critical operation. 

The incident is related as follows by the 
“Englewood Press,” Mr. Davison having for years 
been president of that New Jersey suburb: 

As Mr. Davison lay on the operating tabl 
one of the nurses approached with a razor pre 
paratory to shaving the hair from the back of his 
ear, where the incision was to be made. Dr 
Charles A. Elsberg, who was to perform the op- 
eration, smilingly relieved the nurse of the razor 
and said: “I think I’ll do this job myself.” 

“That reminds me of a story,” said the patient 
sitting up. “Have you time to listen to it?” 

“Go ahead,” said the company in chorus. 

“This happened not so long ago at that,” said 
Mr. Davison. “A friend of mine who was a min- 
ing engineer got into a small Western town late 


in the afternoon with about four day’s growth 
of beard on his face. 


(Continued on page 374) 
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SELLING SILENCE TO EXECUTIVES 


NE afternoon late ‘n May, four years ago. 
an executive sat in his office working. It 
was one of those sticky days when you 
‘ix your mind on anything but purling brooks 
ool forests—when you can't teel anything 


can | 


and ‘ : 
but feat, irritability, and a general desire to kick 
about everytmimg. this executive was paintiully 


human. So was his stenographer. Earlier in the 
day, when the rat-a-tat-tat ot her typewriter had 
worl to a trazzle his already shredded nerves, he 
had untactiuly had her desk removed to the out- 
side otmce, wnich had jarred that young lady’s 
sensilive organism. 

inere were no bells connecting the two offices 
and it devolved upon this aireaay harassed exec- 
utive to rise trom his desk whenever he had need 
tor secretarial service. Also, like most executives, 
he had become used to having ner listen in on con- 
terelices aud supply him in auvance with necessary 
data. Altogetner, the situation was iritaung 10 
the extreme. 

but taat was four years ago—before the type- 
writer that whispers had made its mrst grown-up 
bow to the general pubic. it had appeared on the 
market, to be sure, Lut not in its present pertected 
iorm. At the start it met witn snort snriit from 
the stenographers. 

“Kidiculous,” said they, “whoever heard of 
such a thing aS a noiseless typewriter? it can't 
possibly be any good. 1 shoud not feel as if 1 
were doing a thing it 1 hammered on it all day. 
I like to know 1 am working.” 


Why Dr. Colby Did It. 


in this they merely carried out the generai 
psychology ot the mob, which lets one person do 
all the iumking. tn individual cases they strongly 
resembied the small boy who asked his chum about 
the new dentist. 

“oes he hurt?” asked the curious youngster. 

“Naw, said the experimenter. 

“then he’s no good,” remarked young wis- 
dom. ‘Good dentists always hurt.” 

ii a machine was any good it had to make a 
noise. 

but the Noiseless Typewriter Company hap- 
pened to have executives whose psychology was 
by no means elementary. ‘hey analyzed their 
proposition, 

“to whom are we making our appeal?” they 
asked themselves. ‘Whose comfort are we con- 
sidering after all—in the last analysis?” 

Having settled this matter to their satisfaction, 
they went out tor business. And, like most people 
who base their appeal on sound business principles, 
they got it. A typewriter which some people 
branded as “‘just one more effort to be different” 
t! ey have succeeded in making the standard equip- 
ment of many of the largest organizations in the 
country, with installations running into hundreds 
ot machiaes. 

liow have they accomplished these wonderful 
results when business has been hitting bottom for 
the last year and a half? 

50 many people wanted to know that I decided 
to have a talk with Dr. C. W. Colby, whose ap- 
pointment to the presidency of the company some- 
ng over two years ago aroused especially keen 
rest among business men because he was wid:- 
y known as one of the faculty of McGill Univer- 
ity. As the head of the Department of History, 

a speaker and writer, Dr. Colby has won status 
i both hemispheres. But what did a college pro- 

sor know about selling typewriters, and what 
‘onnection has history with the economics of re- 
ailing ?’—were some of the questions they asked 
cach other. 

It was not Dr. Colby himself who actually pr :- 
sented to me in words the solution of this ques- 
m, nor did I ask it in pliin cold language whi-. 
uld be briefly set up in type. Rather, I saw 

his attitude toward the business situation a 
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The Story of the Invention and 
Marketing of Typewriter 
That “Whispers” 

By O. D. Foster 


reflection of the study he has made of men and 
conditions. To be concrete, he had applied the 
broad perceptions of a carefully trained and ana- 
lytical mind to the study of a commercial problem. 

His first recognition was the fact that he had 
a quality product. To whom would one naturally 
talk quality? To big business men who recog- 
nize it as an essential, of course. Next to quality, 
the strongest characteristic of the machine and 
the one which made it distinctive was the fact 
that is was noisless. To whom would that natu- 
rally make the greatest appeal? If there is any 
one individual who is more temperamental than 
a prima donna when it comes to listening to un- 
necessary noise, it is a man whose mind is already 
crowded to its every crevice. Noises and such 


DR. C. W. COLBY 
President, Notseless Typewriter Co. 


artificial things as do not require recognition 
simply beat against his brain and absorb his vital- 
ity without giving anything in return. Most exec- 
utives realize this fact and the privacy of their 
offices is quite as much a desire to interpose a psy- 
chological buffer between them and the outside 
world as it is a wish to make themselves exclu- 
sive. This is so well recognized that one of the 
largest and best known banks in the United 
States screens such of its force as have to concen- 
trate on their work, not only from the general 
passing back and forth necessary in every large 
institution, but also from each other. This is 
done by the use of medium-high, ground-glass 
partitions which give a sense of seclusion that 
reacts on the brain. 

Many business men who really prefer to have 
their secretary close at hand have an organism 
so finely tempered they cannot endure the noise 
of amachine. To their offices the Noiseless found 
instant admission. It came to be recognized as the 
machine of the private office. As might have been 
expected—and doubtless was—this distinctive fea- 
ture immediately gave it prestige. 

Knowledge of the luxury of a quiet typewriter 
traveled rapidly through every organization where 
even one was installed. Stenographic departments 





became reasonably extinct and department heads 
reinstated their secretaries at adjoining desks. 
Soon the Noiseless found it necessary to open 
branches all over the country, and the machine 
became known from coast to coast. 

“Many people are interested to know just how 
you happened to give up your educational career 
and embark in business,” I said to Dr. Colby. “It 
is an unusual thing to find a professional man at 
the head of a business corporation.” 

“In my case,” said he, “it happened simply 
enough and rather inevitably. On the death of 
my father, fourteen years ago, it became my duty 
to look after the interests of his estate, which 
consisted largely of investments in industrial en- 
terprises. One of these was the Noiseless Type- 
writer. There are a good many others, and, as | 
became interested in various affairs on my own 
account, it presently transpired that instead of 
being a teacher of history, 1 found myself a direc- 
tor of a dozen companies and of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce as well. It is easier to get 
into things than to get out of them, and so business 
responsibilities have multiplied. But the life active 
is no less interesting than the life contemplative, 
and, had I continued in the field of pure scholar- 
ship, 1 would have missed many invigorating ex- 
periences.” 

“How was it,” I asked, “that your father be- 
came interested in the development of the Noise- 
less Typewriter ?” 

“It came about,” replied Dr. Colby, “through 
an association which he formed with Mr. W. P. 
Kidder, who was and is very widely known as an 
inventor of printing presses and typewriters, the 
Kidder Press, the Franklin Typewriter, the Wel- 
lington ‘Typewriter, and the early models of the 
Noiseless ‘l'ypewriter, having all been the product 
of his fertile and constructive brain. 


Putting the Idea Over 


“From 1896 to 1904, Mr. Kidder, who was as- 
sisted by my father with financial aid and busi- 
ness counsel, experimented in an effort to eliminate 
the noise of the typwriter by substituting for the 
hammer-blow an action which functioned by pres- 
sure. ‘The design of the Noiseless Typewriter in 
its original stage rested upon toggle and cam 
construction. 

“In 1904, when my father was in failing health, 
an association was formed between him and Mc. 
Kidder on the one hand and a group of promi- 
nent business men in Buffalo. Of these the most 
prominent was George Matthews, owner of the 
Buffalo Express, and the Honorable W. C. Ely, 
one of the leading financiers and public men in 
Western New York. My father had a large 
interest in the Parker Machine Company, and, on 
his death in 1907, I became personally concerned 
in the affairs of the company through my duties 
as his executor. 

“Between 1896 and 1909, more than $500,000 
had been expended upon developing the Noiseless 
Typewriter merely in the field of mechanical ex- 
periment and patent work. From 1909 to 1914, 
an unsuccesful attempt was made to place it upon 
the market in its original form as a toggle-cam 
machine. Although the cam reduced noise to a 
minimum, it unfortunately rendered the touch too 
heavy and the action too slow. However, as a 
result of the experience gained through manufac- 
ture and sale, a new type action, based on double- 
toggle leverage, was worked out. It is this double- 
toggle or ‘momentum accumulator’ principle 
which is the basis of the present machine and 
which has rendered it so successful commercially.” 

It is a notable fact that the financing of the 
Noiseless Company has been largely internal, Dr. 
Colby’s policy having been conservative in its na- 
ture, depending rather for its stability on. slow 
growth and the development of increases from 
its own profits. 
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“What things do you think should be guarded 
against in the financing of a new company?” was 
one of my questions. 

“Over-extension,” was the quick reply. “Stable 
business is built upon gradual growth, and, where 
it is possible to do so, its financing should be ac- 
complished out of its own profits. If this can be 
followed, it gives a firm and substantial basis for 
future expansion.” 

“Suppose it is under-financed,” I suggested, 
“and money must be secured quickly without re- 
sorting to outside means.” 

“It is very difficult to answer any such ques- 
tion in a general way,” answered Dr. Colby, “be- 
cause special conditions would have such an effect 
on the policy that would be advisable. In a gen- 
eral way, I would say, if it were an article of 
popular national consumption, liquidation could 
be effected quickly by a cut in prices—but, of 
course, this would only be effective with some- 
thing in popular use.” 

“On what principles did you base your selling 
extension?” I inquired. 

“In the inauguration of our national sales sys- 
tem,” he replied, “we assumed that any city with 
a population of over 400,000 should figure as a 
branch. We started our selling in New York 
City, moved on to Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Montreal, and Pittsburgh, and then went directly 
West, establishing branch offices in places of the 
designated size. In cities between 200,000 and 
those of branch-office size we operated agencies 
which acted as supply stations for the business 
in the radiating towns.” 

“What has been the keynote of your sales in- 
crease? Just what appeal have you made in in- 
troducing something which, fundamentally, is not 
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in the nature of a new service, and where you 
might naturally expect to meet considerable sales 
resistance ?” 

“Most people start at the bottom,” explained Dr. 
Colby. “We elected to begin at the top. It was 
the first time in the history of a writing machine 
when it was possible to advance the arguments 
that the use of this particular machine was a mat- 
ter which directly affected the health and comfort 
of everyone connected with its use. 

“We based our argument on the fact that con- 
centration of thought is essential to success in 
business and that concentration of thought 1s 
either impossible or occasions serious additional 
strain if it is attempted under the influence of dis- 
tracting noise. Evidently our arguments were 
along proper lines, for they were proved out by 
our increase in sales. 

“Most people find serious nerve reaction to con- 
tinuous sharp metallic sounds, and had we not 
felt that the nervous organism was undesirably 
affected by this noise we certainly would not have 
resorted to our somewhat heroic efforts to orig- 
inate a writing machine which would function ac- 
ceptably without creating a disturbance. Not only 
the business executive but the better type of sten- 
ographers are highly strung, and we firmly 
believe that the most common cause of fag and ir- 
ritation in office routine is this constant repetition 
of unnecessary noise.” 

In effect what was done was neither original 
nor new, but contained all the essentials of good 
salesmanship; for they sold, not the typewriter, 
but the advantage of the use of that particular 
typewriter to everybody from the president down 

“One of the necessary qualifications in putting 
an article on the market,” continued Dr. Colby, “is 


Forget Your Troubles in the 


HE happiest man in the world is the man 
who has a job from necessity and works at 
it every day; and has the health to work at 

it every day. 

That is the most satisfying position and rela- 
tion attainable by man. 

The most disconsolate man in the world is 
the man without a job. 


You can’t over-work. God Almighty intended 
this wonderful mechanism called the human body 
to work. It is working all the time. Did you 
ever think of that? 

Think of it once more! This heart of yours 
pumps on, seventy-two times a minute, from the 
moment that it takes its first breath until it dies, 
at fifty-six years, or sixty years, or a hundred. 
7 pumps 4,320 times an hour, 103,680 times a 

ay. 

Everything in us is constructed to work. 

Everything in us is constructed to carry big 
loads, big burdens. 

This human hand—it’s a masterpiece of 
mechanics. This spinal column—it’s constructed 
to hold your body up, and teams of horses pulling 
in opposite directions could scarcely pull it apart. 

God intended us to work. He made it neces- 
sary for us to work. Whether you know it or 
not, your day’s work lights up the glad side of 
your ledger. And idleness is loss. 

Idleness is disconsolation,—worse than that ! 

Nervous and mental diseases are supposed to 
express about all of the breakdowns of life. In 
my business of specializing in the treatment of 
nervous and mental diseases, I have found that 
these are in the main the things that break people 
down: 

First—Worry. And that is characteristic of the 
man who is out of a job. 

Worry is one of the great causes of disordered 
conditions of the human body; worry does a real 
physical thing to us which people usually do not 
understand. To worry is usually to be sleepless. 
To worry is usually to cause irregularity in our 
habits of eating. Worry conspires variously to 


Work Well Done 


By Brig. Gen. Charles E. Sawyer 


Reported Word-for-W ord 
By Donald Wilhelm 


bring on fatigue. And fatigue generates a toxin 
of its own which is poisonous to the body. 

The man who works has no place left in him 
for such toxins. He cannot imagine anything 











Tt; S LEEP knits up the raveled 
sleeve of care.” 


O DOES WORK — good, 
honest, wholesome, result- 

getting, satisfying work. 
ORRY feeds on idleness; to 
quit worrying, start work- 

ing. 

VERYTHING in you was 
built for work—and that’s 


what the country needs most 
now—to-day. 























more distasteful than waking on the morrow with 
nothing to do. 

The happiest moments in the life of a man are 
those in which he is at his best intellectually and 
physically, working at high speed with the 
greatest necessity for good judgment and quick 
action. Then, if he has troubles, he forgets them 
in the exhilaration of the hour. Whether he 
knows it or not, his actual, everyday employment 
is his biggest boon to happiness. 

I don’t mean the hour-by-hour employment of 
the laboring man merely. If you are lying in bed 
at night planning for the morrow, you are work- 
ing—building for the morrow. 


that it shall be something entirely new or that jt 
shall possess certain attributes altogether disting 
from other articles in its class. 

“The typewriter represents no new commands 
over the laws of nature and having already beer 
on the market for something like forty years has, 
in its routine service, so deadened the imagina- 
tion that it does not quicken perceptibly to the 
thought of a new kind of machine. The average 
man who pays the bill looks at the finished work 
and fails to find much, if any, difference in that 
done by the better class of machines. It, there. 
fore, becomes a matter of indifference to him 
whether the name plate bears the name of Brown 
or Jones, and, nine times out of ten, he leaves it to 
the young lady who guards him from intrusion 
to put her seal of approval on the make. 

“But when we appeared on the market with 
our Number-4 model we had a new tale of service 
to carry to the desks of the executives. In effect 
it went something like this: “Would you consider 
doing your thinking in the rattle and bang of a 
machine shop? How closely do you find it possi- 
ble to concentrate under any insistent noise? 
How often must your stenographer stop her work 
in order that you may telephone in comfort or 
put your mind on what your visitor is saying? 
How much of your brain fag at night is due to 
the surplus energy required to combat recurring 
and unnecessary noise? You can buy a great 
many essentials to business comfort, but new 
nerves are not a purchasable commodity. What 
we have to offer will bring relief not only to 
you but to everyone who enters your office. You 
may have your secretary directly beside your 
desk without annoyance, conferences will not be 

(Continued on page 383) 


Exhilaration — of 


Yet another great cause of nervous and mental 
breakdowns is the discontent that comes to those 
who are forever reaching above their heads for 
things they can’t possess—for things that are un- 
reasonable. 

Another great cause is resort to subterfuges. 
Particularly is that true of politicians. They, 
perhaps more than any other group, make 
promises which often they never intend to fulfill. 
That becomes one of the great physical troubles 
among politicians. The politician, or business 
man, who passes the buck, as the saying is; who 
persists in deceiving others with promises which 
he never really expects to carry out, is very apt to 
spend a sleepless night. Things of that sort get 
in on men in the end. 

Now, there are a lot of things charged to the 
day’s work that will not stand analysis. 

Your man is out of a job, let us say. He gets 
to worrying. 

Or he is working and for various reasons 
worrying. 

He gets to smoking too much. He sits up half 
the night in an atmosphere charged with tobacco 
smoke and gets literally soaked with nicotine. He 
fights it off by smoking more, instead of getting 
out for a ten-mile hike. In the end, perhaps, with 
nicotine and other factors accumulating, he be- 
comes a nervous wreck. 


The best relief for worry is work. 


It is work, and security, that keeps a man 
care-free. 


The real worker is the man who stops only long 
enough to think; the man who is regular in his 
habits, regular in his hours, regular and reason- 
able in all his affairs of life—the man who works 
day after day. 

Look at Edison. He is only one of thousands 
of examples. 

Or, look at President Harding. He has always 
been a worker; he is always working. He seems 
to be easy-going, but he works, as he plays, with 
great energy. He works at great speed. To-day 
he is a fine example of physical and mental 
manhood at the age of fifty-five. 
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HOW YOU CAN DO BETTER BUSINESS 


’ HEN I was a very small boy there came 
W to my attention the following verse: 
Tender-handed grasp a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it ike a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


Having been stung many times by nettles, | 
made up my mind to test the truth of the verse; 
and though rather dubious, attacked the nettle as 
directed, finding to my surprise that a courageous 
and firm grasp rendered the nettle harmless. 

How many business “nettles” can be rendered 
harmless by attacking them with courage and 
firmness ? 

When the cyclone hit the rubber industry last 
year, it took away our breath for a while, but we 
soon got control of ourselves, took a long, deep 
breath, threw back our shoulders and set to work 
planning for the future. We figured that people 
were not going to put their automobiles in storage, 
and as long as cars were run, tires would be worn 
out and replaced by new ones. 

We fully realized, however, that competition 
would be keener and buyers more discriminating, 
and in the near future a dollar would be ex- 
pected to give greater value than ever before. 

We had just recently completed a new addi- 
tion to our factory, and equipped it with the 
most modern machinery, and we were confronted 
with the necéssity of increasing our output so 
as to make use of our added facilities. 

During the Fall of last year we sent investiga- 
tors into different parts of the country to talk to 
tire dealers and car owners. They were seeking 
the mental attitude of the people with whom we 
would have to do business this year. From their 
reports we made careful analysis, and this in- 
formation coupled with our increased facilities, 
led us to conclude that it would be entirely possi- 
ble for us to do twice as much business in 1921 
as we did in 1920. 

In order to build a structure intelligently, plans 
and specifications are not only desirable, but abso- 
lutely necessary. What is true of material struc- 


tures is also true of business building, hence, we 


made plans and specifications for our business for 
1921 in the form of a carefully prepared budget. 
Basing our estimates on our experience for the 
past year and having in mind the increased pro- 
duction, we set down the number of tires of each 
size that we would make. We estimated the cost 
of materials at prices much lower than obtained 
during 1920. We then estimated all factory ex- 
penses, administrative expenses, and selling and 
advertising expenses. To arrive at an estimate 
for labor, we disregarded our experiences of the 
past few years and laid out a theoretically ideal 
factory organization, sufficient to produce the re- 
quired number of tires, tubes, and accessories, at 
wages that we considered fair, and then put upon 
the factory manager and his assistants the duty 
of building the actual organization to fit the 
theoretical. 

Our experience during the past seven months 
in the manufacturing department demonstrated 
the wisdom of this plan, for it has worked ad- 
mirably. 

Our plans for 1921 were not new nor original, 
but we backed them up with an unusual amount of 
optimism, bulldog determination and hard work 
—and then more hard work. 

in our factory conferences we emphasized, with 
all the force and fervor at our command, the ab- 
solute necessity of 100 per cent. quality in our 
goods; hence, every foreman and every workman 
was thoroughly sold on the importance of making 
goods 100 per cent. efficient, so that every dealer 
and every consumer who got one of our tires 
would be so well pleased with its service, that he 
would come back for more. There was nothing 
tnusual about this except that we tried to drive 
it home more forcefully than ever before. 


What Dayton Rubber Company 
Has Done, You Can Do—If 
You Play the Game 


By John A. MacMillan 


President and General Manager 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company 


Our biggest problem was not that of manu- 
facture, but of distribution. Therefore, it was 


necessary to do just the opposite of what others 


in our line of business were doing. While. others 
were laying off salesmen and cutting down their 
sales and advertising expenses, we were laying 
our plans to increase our advertising appropria- 
tion and employ many more salesmen. . 
Our budget provided for these expenses. Our 
first advertisment was an eight-page, colored in- 
sert in the leading automobile and hardware trade 
papers, in which we set forth, with striking 
emphasis, the advantages to leading tire dealers 
throughout the country, of handling our product. 
The strong points which we emphasized were: 





JOHN A. MacMILLAN 


President and General Manager 
The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Company 


lst—A Good Tire. 

2nd—A Real Profit. 

3rd—Protected Territory. 

4th—A Responsible Maker. 
5th—Arm-in-Arm Co-operation with the 
Dealer. 

This was followed up by double and single 
pages at intervals thereafter. At the same time 
we mailed the eight-page insert to 75,000 automo- 
bile accessories and tire dealers throughout the 
United States, and followed this up at regular 
intervals by other strong pieces of literature, all 
emphasizing the advantages that would accrue to 
the dealer by casting his lot with an optimistic, 
aggressive, well-financed tire manufacturing com- 
pany. . 
We opened a number of additional branches at 
strategic points throughout the United States, so 
that dealers could be served promptly, and em- 
ployed a large additional force of experienced, 
successful tire salesmen to follow up the inquiries. 

We cannot say that the results exceeded our 
crpectations, for we had expected just what we 
got, and that was a larger volume of sales during 
the first six months of this year than all of last 
year, and from present indications, we will keep 
up this same record until the end of the year. 

In the first six months, we added more than 
1,000 new dealers and distributors to our list; 


and our business is still keeping up according te 
our expectations. 

Although all our new men were experienced tire 
salesmen, yet, with few exceptions, we brought 
them here to the factory and filied them with 
confidence and enthusiasm, and sent them back to 
their posts determined to carry out our plans and 
purposes without fail. We impressed upon each 
and every salesman the fact that he must be an 
optimist at all times, and if he met a pessimist, 
he must either knock him down or run away from 
him—or both. 

We were fortunate in not having had any large 
committments for raw materials at high prices, 
and also in having one of the most modern tire 
factories, with the most modern, efficient equip- 
ment that we could buy; so that it was not a 
difficult matter for us to make very high-grade 
articles at reasonable prices. 

Our accomplishment, therefore, was due to: 

First—Carefully laid plans, based on accurate 
knowledge. 

Second—Our sound financial condition. 

Third—Our product, which was the best that 
could be made, and sold at a reasonable price. 

Fourth—A demand for our goods. 

Fifth—Courage to take the aggressive, when 
most other tire manufacturers were either simply 
“holding the line” or “retreating.” 

Sixth—Optimism born of confidence in our 
plans and our ability to carry them out. 

Others who are complaining can do the same 
thing if they attack their problems similarly. 





Confidently Planning 
For Better Business 


By C. R. D. Meier 
President, Heine Safety Boiler Company 
E have not permitted our organization to 
settle down into an apathetic attitude 


of waiting. We have gone out and hustled for 
business harder than ever, with the result that our 
sales each month are increasing over the month 
before. We have discounted the value of inven- 
tory on hand, taken our loss, written it off, and 
gone ahead to do new business on changed con- 
ditions. 

We are so sure of the future that rather than 
cut down overhead as many people are doing, we 
have added materially to our overhead by adding 
new men to our organization, taking advantage 
of the market for men of the calibre we seek. 
Such men are very hard to obtain when times are 
good. 

In St. Louis, we have recently completed the 
purchase of about fifteen acres of additional land 
adjoining our present factory buildings ; we are at 
work grading and removing houses, so as to be all 
ready to put up new buildings as soon as business 
conditions clear. Incidentally, we have already 
purchased, at much more favorable terms than 
would be possible when times are booming, im- 
portant machinery for installation in these build- 
ings. 

As manufacturers of boilers of large capacity, 
we come in contact withe the better class of in- 
dustries in every line of endeavor. We are, there- 
fore, in a position, perhaps, to act as a clearing 
house for ideas on business conditions. Some of 
our customers, notably those engaged in the manu- 
facture of woolen textiles, report that they now 
have plenty of business on hand and are working 
their plants to full capacity. A number of others 
report improvement from month to month, note- 
worthy among which are electric light and power 
companies 

While we do not look for any sudden upward 
trend in the business world, we do feel that a 
steady, even though gradual, improvement is al- 
ready under way. 





WILL U. 5. BECOM 


ILL the United States become the world’s 
principal banker and capitalist? 

The answer must depend largely upon the 
amount of German reparation bonds sold here. 

There has been a revolutionary change in our 
international position. Before the war we had a 
foreign debt of about $4,500,000,000 net, while 
Great Britain owned foreign investments of about 
$17,000,000,000. We have wiped out this debt 
and loaned publicly or privately to foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples about.$14,300,000,000. The 
British foreign investments, public and private, 
are now approximately $18,800,000,000 net. A 
little further gain upon our chief rival would 
place us in the lead. 

The gain, too, is likely to be made, for Ger- 
many will pay her inderanity of $31,400,000,- 
QUO chieily in bonds in the first instance, while 
the periodical cash payments will be used to meet 
the interest and sinking funds on these bonds. 
‘lhe Allied governments, in order to get their 
indemnity money, must either sell or hypothecate 
the German bonds; and the people of the United 
States are the only people in the world who can 
spare money and capital enough to buy them. In 
German money, this indemnity amounts to about 
132,000,000,000 gold marks. 

France has already paid out 60,000,000,000 
francs for the reconstruction of the devastated 
region, and is continuing to spend at the rate of 
9,250,000,000 francs per annum for this purpose. 
Her government is finding difficulty in raising the 
funds, and desires at the earliest possible moment 
to be reimbursed out of the proceeds of the Ger- 
man reparation bonds. Presumably, then, the 
Entente governments will either guarantee large 
blocks of these reparation bonds and offer other 
inducements to persuade American investors to 
buy them, cr else hold the reparation bonds them- 
selves and issue and sell here their own bonds in 
equivalent amounts. In one way or another they 
are compelled by the force of circumstances to 
endeavor to the best of their ability to persuade 
America to advance the capital for reconstruc- 
tion purposes. 


How Wili We Spend Income? 
It would require less than $5,000,000,000 of 


additional foreign investments on our part to 
make us the leading banker of the world, not 
excepting even Great Britain. But this friendly 
rivairy with our British cousins is merely a matter 
of pride, whereas our vast loans already made 
promuse later on to have important commercial 
results. They should eventualiy enable us to im- 
port about $550,000,000 per annum of foreign 
goods and products more than we export of our 
own merchandise, and to do it without going into 
debt. 

Before the war, on the. contrary, our exports 
had to exceed our imports by about $345,000,000 
per annum merely to pay our current bills-to 
foreign capitalists. ‘Then, the interest on our 
foreign debt usually amounted to about $191,700,- 
000 per annum; freight charges on American 
goods carried in foreign vessels, $35,000,000 ; and 
traveling expenses of American tourists abroad, 
together with remuttances of foreign residents 
to their relatives, about $135,000,000. Besides 
this, for a while we were borrowing abroad at 
the rate of $200,000,000 per annum. Thus, our 
net excess of merchandise exports over imports 
had to be from $300,000,000 to $550,000,000 to 
ottset these so-cailed “blind items of exchange” 
and keep us from running further into debt. For 
a short time before the war the greatest mer- 
chandise export balance we ever showed was 
$652,875,915, in 1913, while the smallest was 
$188,037,290, in 1910. 

Our foreign trade position may perhaps be al- 
most revolutionized by the great foreign loans 
which we have made. Instead of exporting 
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Some Facts About Our Foreign 
Investments and Annual 
Balance Sheet 


By Paul Clay 


“Forbes” Statf Economist 


$350,000,000 net of merchandise in order to keep 
square with the world, we may in the future be 
able to import $850,000,000 net, and still keep 
square with the world through paying for this 
import balance of goods with the interest on our 
foreign investments. Should this occur, it would 
largely change the character of our foreign trade; 
for the additional exports would have to consist 
mostly of manufactured goods, and our greatly 
increased imports would have to consist mainly 
of crude or semi-finished materials for use in 
manu facturing. 

Let us stop for a moment to think how we 
would be most likely to spend an interest income 
of $850,000,000 annually on our foreign invest- 
ments. We could not spend it abroad for farm 
products because we produce enough of our own; 








Look Ahead! 


LIPPING interest coupons is a pleasant 
pastime ; but it involves responsibilities. 
What is to be done with the money? When 
all our holdings of foreign securities are pay- 
ing interest, the United States will have an 
income from abroad of about $850,000,000 an- 
nually, whereas, before the war we had to pay 
foreigners from $300,000,000 to $500,000,- 
000 annually in interest, freight claims, in- 
surance premiums, traveling expenses, etc. 
What will we do with this $850,000,000? 
Paul Clay says it will work. vast changes in 
our foreign trade, because it will allow us to 
import more without going into debt: - The 
increase will be largely in imports of raw 
materials, he reasons, and hence, taking a 
lony-range view, expansion.of our manufac- 
turing industries is to be expected. Look 
ahead—read the signs—and prepare! 








and we could not squander it for luxuries because 
it would represent not something for nothing, but 
rather a fair return upon capital which we have 
accumulated out of earnings. ‘The one thing we 
could do would be to use it for increasing our im- 
ports of certain crude materials which are diffi- 
cult or unprofitable to produce in sufficient volume 
at home. Among these are such articles as 
chemicals, sea island cotton, fibers, hides and 
skins, metals and ores not produced here, raw 
silk, wool, tanning materials, seeds, high-grade 
tobacco, and wood products. 

All these are materials for use in manufactur- 
ing; and a great increase in their importation 
would imply a great expansion of our manufac- 
turing industries. It would also imply larger ex- 
ports of manufactured goods in competition with 
England, France, and other European pro- 
ducers. Some of our population would drift from 
other pursuits into manufacturing, and crude 
materials, which could not be produced cheaply 
at home, would be imported. 

This is not a forecast of nearby developments, 
but merely a brief suggestion of the far-reaching 
influence of the change from. a debtor to a creditor 
nation. Not a nook or cranny in the United 
States would be unaffected by such a change. 
Each and every one of our industries would be 
more or less modified as to the source of its ma- 
terials or goods, or the destination of its output, 
or the amount of its earning power. That these 
evolutions are not already under way is due part- 
ly to the fact that we are not yet much of a 


E WORLD’S BANKER? 


creditor nation in an effective sense. In other 
words, over $9,000,000,000 of our foreign invest- 
ments representing the capital advanced by our 
government is not drawing interest. Hence we 
cannot spend the interest; and at the same time 
the remainder of our total foreign investmeit js 
not yet great enough to intluence much the 
character of our business. 

Our total foreign investment of $14,300,000 ,000 
as here estimated consists of $9,450,000,000 ad- 
vanced by the United States government; of 
about $800,000,000 unpaid interest on this ad- 
vance; of $3,610,000,000 of foreign securities 
floated here exclusive of refunding issues; and 
of not less than $400,000,000 credits arranged by 
banks, exporters, etc. Some careful estimates 
have placed these credits very much above this 
figure. 

Meanwhile, the interest on the $9,450,000,000 
advanced by our government is accumulating at 
the rate of about $370,000,000 per. annum; and 
it would not be surprising if our purchases of 
reparation bonds, beginning in 1922, should run 
at the rate of $1,000,000,000 per annum, and we 
shall undoubtedly continue to absorb Canadian 
and South American bond issues. Thus, it is 
reasonable to suppose that our net foreign in- 
vestment for a few years may increase at the 
rate of something like $1,500,000,000 per annum. 


Vast Changes Taking Place 


Great Britain at the beginning of the war held 
foreign investments to the value of about £3,500, 
000,000, or $17,032,750,000. During the war 
period and to 1920, inclusive, she loaned to her 
Allies and other countries about $3,245,700,000 
more than she borrowed from the United States 
and others. Meantime, her investors sold and 
returned to the United States about $1,500.000,- 
000 of railroad and other stocks and bonds. Hence 
the net total of her foreign investments should 
now be about $18,778,500,000. She has been 
obliged by force of circumstances to increase 
these net investments abroad at the very time 
when she could least afford to do so. 

Likewise, it is indicated that we shall be obliged 
to become a great creditor nation whether we like 
it or not. It is a difficult and laborious process to 
save vast sums of capital out of personal earn- 
ings in order to lend to foreign peoples and gov- 
ernments. But the destinies of nations are not 
marked out nearly so much by the plans of finan- 
ciers and statesmen as by the accidents of com- 
mercial and political circumstances. 

The accidental and inevitable are now working 
overtime to force us to become a creditor nation. 
The $370,000,000 annual interest on our govern- 
ment advances to foreign nations is accumulating 
because the latter cannot afford to pay it ; we shall 
probably have to lend to Europe more billions 
in order to save and secure the billions we have 
already loaned; and our exporters will doubtless 
be forced to grant loans and credits in order to 
sell our surplus production abroad. With, per- 
haps, half-a-dozen notable exceptions, the plats 
of men have never gone very far in shaping the 
destinies of nations. Peoples invariably do what 
the exigencies of political and commercial circui- 
stances compel them to do. 

Some of the outstanding probabilities are that 
the $9,450,000,000 advanced by our government 
will begin to bear interest within a few years; 
that our investors will purchase large blocks »/ 
German reparation bonds or their equivalent ; and 
that our producers and bankers will grant lar-e 
credits to foreign customers. If these thins 
occur, our normal trade balance is likely to °¢ 
reversed from an excess of exports to an exces 
of imports, and our industries are likely to chanve 
their character roughly in the directions above 
outlined. Thus vast business changes are silent!y 
but powerfully going on. 
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; I have talked to business men throughout 
A the United States during the past few 

months, I have found them roughly di- 
vided into two great groups. 

(1) Those who are busy clearing away the 
-age from the industrial and commercial col- 
of 1920; we might say they are busy con- 
ing new roads out to the better times which 
elieve to be immediately ahead. 
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(2) Those who believe that what is still before 
us is worse than what has been passed. Many of 
them, indeed, seem to think that some kind of a 


financial crash is inevitable before any better busi- 
ness can be expected; they might be said to be 
building cyclone cellars against the storm which 
they expect. 

Roughly speaking, of course, those two great 
groups of business men correspond to the opti- 
mists and pessimists whom we have with us at all 
times, but the extreme optimist or the extreme 
pessimist is really a business freak. The average 
business man is reluctant to express his opinion 
either way, though ordinarily he is inclined to 
hope for improvement in whatever conditions may 
prevail. The present situation is brought about 
by the fact that business on the surface is so bad 
as to have neutralized a great deal of this purely 
instinctive optimism. 


The Worst Is Over 


Just for the sake of the man who cannot help 
being frightened into the idea of building himself 
a cyclone cellar at the present time, it may be 
worth while to consider what are the real chances 
of a panic. There have been a great many de- 
pressions in the past which carried business to 
very low levels and kept it there for a considerable 
length of time without financial panic resulting. 
In the cases where financial panic has resulted, the 
three factors producing it have always been: 

(1) An over-expansion of bank and commer- 
cial credits. By this I mean that money has been 
borrowed or goods have been bought on credit by 
persons who in the ordinary course of business 
could not meet their obligations at maturity unless 
prosperity continued at the levels prevailing when 
they contracted the debt. In some cases such 
persons have borrowed money or bought goods 
until it was necessary for them to expect a still 
further expansion,-or activity and rising prices, if 
they were to meet their payments at maturity. 

(2) An accumulation of inventories to a point 
where the supply temporarily exceeded any rea- 
sonable probability of demand. 

(3) The element of surprise when the first two 

conditions were suddenly realized by business 
men who had expected increasing activity and 
mounting prices to continue. A corollary to this 
statement is that, if a financial panic is to be any 
part of a depression, it will come near the be- 
ginning of the depression rather than toward its 
ciose. 
_li I believed that these three conditions con- 
Ironted us at the present time, or if I believed 
that any two of them were present in any marked 
degree, I should not hesitate to make that state- 
ment, for I believe that, if a panic should be im- 
minent in this country, there is nothing to be 
gained by assuming an ostrich-like attitude to- 
wards it. As a matter of fact, eighteen months 
ago I did make the statement that “fundamental 
laciors give many indications that the latter half 
ot 1920 will be a time of severe business con- 
traction, with easy possibility of developing into 
an international money panic.” 

.t that time the over-expansion of credit un- 
doibtedly already existed, and, while the inven- 
to.1es probably were not in physical volume much 
hi-her than they frequently get during the ordi- 
nary course of business, still they were far beyond 
wat was likely: to be the consumers’ demand at 
the price levels then prevailing. Furthermore, be- 
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Time to Come Out of Cyclone 
Cellars and Clear Roads 
to Better Times 


By Ray Vance 
Secretary, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 


cause the average business man did not realize 
these first two facts, there was practical certainty 
that most of them would be shockingly surprised 
before the year 1920 was over. We had that 
shocking surprise and we may well count ourselves 
as fortunate that the year 1920 passed off without 
the development of a genuine financial panic. 

At the present time, however, it is my belief 
that there is very little danger of a panic. We 
have been through more than a year of liquidation, 
depression, and hard times ; the danger of the sur- 
prise element is no longer present. In other 
words, the time when a panic could have occurred 
has passed for this period of depression. 

The statistical facts regarding the credit position 
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and the inventory position bear out this idea. Re- 
discounts, loans, and investments of the Federal 
Reserve System have declined nearly 40 per cent. 
since the peak was reached and are approximately 
20 per cent. below what they were a year ago. 
Similarly, the New York Clearing House banks 
have decreased their loans by nearly 35 per cent. 
from their peak and by more than 15 per cent. 
from a year ago. Moreover, the physical volume 
of goods coming into the market in the United 
States for months has been lower than at any pre- 
ceding time since the great depression of 1908, 
and when we consider the growth in population 
and consuming power since that time we cannot 
avoid the conclusion that inventories are not only 
in a healthy condition, but even in a decidedly op- 
timistic condition. 

Some of those who still fear conditions of panic 
admit all these things regarding the domestic situ- 
ation, but still they tremble before the bugaboo of 
foreign conditions. Information available to the 
average American or Canadian business man re- 
garding foreign conditions is less full and less ac- 
curate than information relating to domestic con- 
ditions. Therefore, the danger of hysterical fears 
is considerably greater. 

We are told, for example, that the floating debt 
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of European nations to our banks is between 
$3,000,000,000 and $4,000,000,000, and that most 
of these loans will be defaulted. As a matter of 
fact, the best available information is that the total 
trade balance between the United States and the 
rest of the world for the years 1919 and 1920 
combined, after making allowance for the invisible 
items, amounts to only about $2,675,000,000. 
Against this, Europe had at the beginning of 1919 
a balance in this country of slightly over $2,000,- 
000,000, which had been extended by the United 
States Government and never drawn against. 
These two figures would indicate that the floating 
debt accumulated by our banks against the entire 
world during those two years was about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, certainly not over one 
billion. The debts which the European Govern- 
ments owe to the United States Government are 
not floating debts, and there is not even a remote 
probability that a demand for immediate payment 
on them could become a factor in the production 
of a panic. 

In the meantime, France has become self-sup- 
porting in her foreign trade; Germany has begun 
to export in payment of her indemnities; and the 
three factors which might produce a panic in any 
country have moved in Great Britain almost paral- 
lel to their movements in the United States and 
Canada. The foreign situation is not an optimistic 
one, but it can hardly be a reason for turning this 
present depression into a panic. 

But business depression is something which is 
actually with us at the present time and it is worth 
while to consider how long it is likely to last. Just 
when a business revival will begin is something 
which no man is justified in stating dogmatically. 
Indeed, it really begins with some industries while 
conditions in others are still growing worse. But 
the point I want to consider here is: When will 
the general average of business conditions in the 
United States begin to show improvement over 
the conditions which exist at the present time? 


Forecasting the Tur: 


There are certain symptoms of a coming change 
in business conditions which can be recognized 
months before the actual change of conditions is 
apparent in order books or in bank balances. The 
Brookmire Economic Service employs six of these 
to determine the Forecasting Line of the accom- 
panying chart, and from them it is possible to get 
something of an approximation of the time when 
better conditions may be expected. These six 
factors are: 

(1) Speculation—When the people of any coun- 
try are giving .an extraordinary amount of their 
energies and resources to speculative activity as 
distinguished from productive effort, it is a symp- 
tom of coming depression. Its reverse is a symp- 
tom of better things. 

(2) Movement of Domestic Goods to Market— 
Over a long period of years the standard of living 
of any country becomes practically a habit. If, 
then, the volume of goods coming into the market 
is greater than sufficient to maintain this standard 
of living, inventories will accumulate and depres- 
sion tesult. If it is smaller, inventories will be re- 
duced and better business conditions will be in 
prospect. 

(3) Ratio of Imports to Exports—Sometimes 
an excess of domestic production may be exported 
without corresponding replenishment of inven- 
tories from imports of foreign goods, or at other 
times the reverse may take place. When the im- 
port ratio is high, then depression is in prospect. 
When the export ratio is high, then we have a 
symptom of coming prosperity. 

(4) Turn-Over of Bank Deposits—-We would 
all like to live beyond our habitual standard of 
living, and, conversely, we all find it possible at 
times to live considerably below that habitual 
standard. Our actual action at any particular 
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There are certain symptoms of a coming change in business conditions which can be recognized months before the 


actual change of conditions 1s apparent in order books or in bank balances. 


The Brookmire Economic Service 


employs six of these to determine the Forecasting Line of the above chart 


time is based upon our purchasing power. To 
test this we may take the turn-over of deposits in 
our banks. If we are checking out money very 
quickly after it has been deposited, then the stand- 
ard of living we are maintaining at that particular 
time is as high as we can go, and any further in- 
crease of goods available for consumption or any 
further price rise will develop an over-supply and 
bring about depression. Conversely, if we are 
letting our money lie in the banks an exceptionally 
long time, then we are capable of absorbing more 
goods at higher prices than we are paying and 
husiness expansion is in prospect. 

(5) Commercial Paper Rates—Our bank de- 


posits—in other words, our purchasing power—- 
are not necessarily limited to the money which we 
own, for when the supply of credit is in excess of 
the demand, we may easily expand our purchasing 
power to take care of an increasing volume of 
business or further rising prices. The best index 
of this is the commercial paper rate. When it is 
high, then bank loans and consequently bank de- 
posits have about reached their limit; but, when 
it is low, further expansion may be expected. 

(6) Foreign Money Rates—The money market 
is international. Therefore, we must take foreign 
money rates into consideration as well as those of 
our own country, in order to determine the possi- 


bility of further expansion or the danger that con. 
traction will be necessary. 

No one of these six factors alone is a reliable 
index of coming business conditions in all cases. 
For that matter the composite of the six expressed 
in the Forecasting Line of the accompanying char, 
gives only an approximation of the time when the 
change is to be seen; but if we allow for sufficiert 
lag in time from the point where the Forecasting 
Line becomes favorable (turns upward), we find 
that the change in general conditions and in com. 
modity prices may be very reasonably approxi- 
mated. 

Let us apply this test to the present position. Of 
the six factors, speculation, domestic goods com. 
ing into the market, and the turn-over of bank de- 
posits are all very favorable and have been for 
more than six months. The ratio of imports ty 
exports is still favorable although its position is 
not strong enough to be highly significant. The 
commercial paper rate in the United States and 
foreign money rates are both slightly unfavorable, 
but both have been improving steadily for the last 
six-month period. When the six are averaged to- 
gether, the average has been favorable since last 
November. If we take this condition and allow 
for the usual period of delay, then we have a me- 
chanscal sndication that the month of July, 1921, 
ts the extreme bottom of the present depression. 

There is no use deluding ourselves with the 
hope that we shall not have hard times for the 
rest of the current year. But the evidence points 
very decidedly to the conclusion that, while busi- 
ness will be at low levels, it will have reached the 
turning point and be making gradual improve- 
ment some months before the present year closes. 

This would be a profitable time for some of 
those who—during prosperity—describe them- 
selves as “bulls on the United States” to live up to 
their favorite creed. As a matter of fact, those 
who were so highly optimistic in 1919 and the 
early part of 1920, are as decidedly pessimistic 
today. But I wish to go on record not only as 
optimistic regarding the ultimate future of busi- 
ness and financial conditions in the United States 
and Canada, but as believing that we shall see a 
turn toward better conditions before the present 
year closes. Business men should be getting 
ready for better things, rather than building 
cyclone cellars in expectation of a financial storn? 
this fall. 





Are Lumber Prices Now 
As Low As They Should Be? 
By Lionel B. Moses 


Manager, Lumbermen’s Rail and Equipment 
Bureau 


HE lumber prices of 1920 were outrageous. 
No lumberman denies it. As a matter of 
fact, the lumber industry earnestly and 
hotiestly endeavored to prevent the runaway mar- 
ket which it clearly foresaw as inevitable; but the 
only way to prevent or control the situation was 
by agreement with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, virtually amounting to a suspension of some 
of the provisions of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
during the period of the emergency; arid to this 
the commission would not agree. 

Chicago is said to be the largest lumber market 
in the world. Southern yellow pine is the largest 
single item of Chicago’s lumber bill. Therefore, 
in endeavoring to arrive at a representative state- 
ment of present mill prices as compared with the 
peak of the market, which was reached in the 
spring of 1920, actual figures have been taken by 
averaging the quotations of a large number of 
southern pine milfS as reported to the Charles L. 
Baxter Lumber Co., a Chicago commission firm, 
in March and April, 1920, and then averaging the 
quotations of those same companies on the same 
items in July, 1921. 

In furnishing these figures Mr. Baxter warns: 

It must be borne in mind that a fever- 
ish market—really a runaway market in 


which lumber is not sold but auctioned to 
the highest bidder—like the one we had 
last year, does not establish any actual 
fixed price on anything. These figures 
are, we think, fairly representative of 
general averages. : 

The statement follows: 


COMPARATIVE LUMBER. PRICES 


F.o0.b. Freight F.o.b. 
Item. Chicago. Charges. Mill. 
Rough Timbers 
12” x 12”—20’....1920 $56.50 $14.75 $41.75 
1921 37.50 19.75 17.75 
a” x O—I6 ... is: 1920 51.00 14.75 36.25 
1921 32.00 19.75 12.25 
Joists 
i ee ee 1920 56.00 8.75 47.25 
1921 33.50 12.00 21.50 
Dimension 
2” x 4”—16'...... 1920 57.00 8.75 48.25 
1921 28.00 12.00 16.00 
Boards, etc. 
1” x 8”—No. 2....1920 62.00 8.25 53.75 
1921 25.00 11.00 14.00 
1” x 6"—No. 2....1920 60.00 8.25 51.75 
1921 23.00 11.00 12.00 
1” x 4"°—B Fig...1920 112.00 7.25 104.75 
1921 41.50 9.75 31.75 
Thus, these seven items, selected as a fair price 
index for construction lumber, averaged per 
thousand feet f. 0. b. mill............. in 1920 $5482 
July, 1921 17.90 
Or We NINDS oo s Dh cbc cbc semetieeeiee in 1920 64.92 
' July, 1921 31.50 
Freight increase per thousand feet.............. 3.50 
Decrease in selling price, f. o. b. Chicago, per 
MMMM ees corti git sac ce esn basen tee ncdac 33.42 
51% 
Decrease in net return to mill, per 1,000 feet.... yg 
67 





How Davison Made ’Em Laugh 
While on Operating Table 


(Continued from page 368) 


‘Where will I find a barber?’ ” he said to the 
clerk as he registered at the only hotel. 

“*No such thing in this town,’ ” said the clerk. 

“What do you do for a shave and a haircut? 
asked the stranger. 

“« ‘Shave ourselves and the women folks cut our 
hair.’ 

“Well, I never shaved myself in my life and 
must have a shave. What am I going to do?” said 
the visitor. 

“Dunno,” said the clerk; ‘I might find some- 
body. Got to think it over,’ and he called into con- 
sultation the sages sitting around the stove. Mean- 
time the traveler went up to his room to await 
results. About an hour later there was a knock at 
the door and a tall, cadaverous looking man en- 
tered, carrying a black bag. 

“*T have come to shave you,’ said he, in a sep- 
ulchral voice. ‘Lie down on the bed there.’ 

“‘What’ll I lie down for?’ said the guest. 

“Lie down stranger,’ said the voice ominously. 
The black bag was opened, the razor was well 
stropped and within a short time the mining engi- 
neer had one of the smoothest shaves in his life. 
He arose, gave the caller a fat fee and said: 

“Will you gratify a stranger’s curiosity ? Whi 
did you make me lie down when you shaved me” 

“ ‘Because,’ said the visitor, ‘I never shaved a 
live man before. I am the village undertaker.’ ” 
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People are feeling a little disheartened: they 
are wondering whether human affairs will ever 
be settled by anything except force, whether 
good-will, reason and common sense will ever 
regulate the intercourse of nations. At such a 
moment comes President Harding’s call for a 
confe rence. 

I cannot conceive of any greater disaster than 
the failure of that conference to achieve the ends 
for which it will meet. 

It is essential that all should help make it a 
We can all help. We can help by pro- 


succe Ss. 
moting good-will, by not saying unkind things 
about other nations, by disarming our minds be- 
fore we reduce our fleets. 

Failure of the conference would be a 


catastrophe. The bad old days of competitive 
armaments would come again and with them the 
old rancors and the old fears of war.—Lord 
Northcliffe. 

* ok Ox 

We learn wisdom from failure much more than 
from success. We often discover what will do 
by finding out what will not do; and probably he 
who never made a mistake never made a dis- 
covery.—Samuel Smiles. 

* 2 *@ 

Elbert Hubbard once said that “Man has a 
great many troubles—but most of them never 
happen.” This country isn’t going to the bow- 
wows. It’s too big and too prosperous and has 
too much at stake to let everything go to smash. 
To be sure prices seem high and there is a short- 
age of production, But nothing will happen. This 
is the time for sanity—not calamity. The country 
needs more lions and fewer rabbits. There is 
absolutely nothing wrong with this country. It 
is healthy physically and sound financially, and 
if you do not prosper more this year than ever 
before it will merely be the result of fear—wrong 
thinking —General Motors Truck Company. 

‘2 6 


Be worthy of big pay, but let 
No false pride cause you to express 
Contempt for him whose pay is less; 
It’s what you’ve got, not what you get 
That proves the wisdom you possess. 
—S. E. Kiser. 
* * * ‘ 

The big men of the day are always discontented, 
always questioning everything, never accepting 
any truth just because everyone else believes in 
it. That is the secret of the remarkable suc- 
ess of Thomas A. Edison, one of the greatest 
men I have ever known. It is a part of Thomas 
A. Edison’s life never to be satisfied, and that 
s why he stands where he is today. The man 
who is hard to satisfy moves forward. The one 
who sits back comfortably and is contented with 

t he has accomplished moves backward. —C. 
P Sihthedine. 
x * x 

\ good executive has a certain amount of re- 
serve. He gets other men’s ideas but he doesn’t 
do much talking about his own. The valuable ex- 
ecutive is not expansive about his work; at least 
not with his subordinates. He may be a good 
mixer, but he doesn’t tell all he knows. He is 
fearless when it comes to action. But he is 

\iarded when it is a matter of talk. He doesn’t 
te " what he is going to do. He waits—and does 

t—H. S. Firestone. 


The Description of a “Man” 


“Business is business,” but men are men, 
Loving and working, dreaming ; 

Toiling with pencil or spade or pen, 
Roistering, planning, scheming. 


“Business is business’”—but he’s a fool 
Whose business has grown to smother 

His faith in men and the Golden Rule, 
His love for a friend and brother. 


“Business is business’ ’—but life is life; 
Though we’re all in the game to win it, 

Let’s rest sometimes from the heat and strife 
And try to be friends a minute. 


Let’s seek to be comrades now and then 
And slip from our golden tether ; 
“Business is business,” but men are men, 
And we're all good pals together ! 
—The Caxton. 
+ s 

The denunciation of the so-called middleman is 
unwarranted and absurd. We must have middle- 
men along the way to handle the crops. But we 
must begin a cold-blooded inquiry as to the value 
of the service which each one of these men is 
rendering. If we find he is making a charge un- 
fairly high, we must find some way to short- 
circuit that fellow; cut out the way station, 
straighten the curve, lower the grade, to the ex- 
tent that the farmer gets a fair reward for what 
he produces, and that the consumer will be able 
to buy at prices which he can afford to pay. 
Closer co-operation of business and farming 1s, I 
think, our great national need. We have come to 
the time now when we must approach this matter 
as a national enterprise—Henry C. Wallace, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

. * 

When I was a newspaper man, it was my inter- 
esting experience to interview hundreds of men, 
men of high and low degree. I learned one thing 
through this experience: that the smaller the man 
the more he tries to impress others with his im- 
portance. Getting at the executives in positions 
of tremendous responsibility and power was easy ; 
reaching the “second lieuteianis” was trying and 
sometimes humiliating. 

The little man looks upon others as inferiors. 
The really big man is always modest, considerate, 
courteous. . How he treats those to whom he is 
under no obligations to be civil is the truest test 
of a gentleman. 

Well, Mr. Business Man, how big are you? 
—“Uncle Jerry Says.” 

* 


The chief causes of war in our modern times 
are: 

(1) There is still, as there was two thousand 
years ago, the lust for territory, arrising | some- 
times from a belief that the larger a state’s area 
the greater is likely to be its military power and 
general prosperity. 

(2) Religious hatred, not extinct in the East. 

(3) Injuries done the citizens of one state by 
another have often brought nations to the edge of 
war and sometimes pushed them over. 

(4) Commercial or financial interests do not 
so often directly cause a resort to arms, but they 
create ill feeling which makes any incident suf- 
ficient to light the flame. 


{# 


(5) Sympathy with those who are oppressed 
by an alien Government, especially if the sufferers 
belong to a kindred race, is a more creditable 
motive for hostilities, yet has sometimes brought 
a state into them when justice might have been 
otherwise attained. 

(6) There are wars due to fear. It was this 
nervousness and tremulous apprehension that led 
the greater European states to increase from 
year to year their naval and military armaments, 
till, in 1914, there were some who seemed to wish 
for war in the hope that the decision it was to 
bring would put an end to costly preparations for 
it. The price has been paid, and the result de- 
sired has not been attained.—Viscount Bryce. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


One of the foolish mistakes made by many 
editors of employee magazines is in trying des- 
perately hard to fit their publications to a low 
grade of intelligence. The sun, by being the big, 
splendid thing it is, reaches the giant trees and 
the tender leaves of grass at the same time. It 
doesn’t waste any of its time trying to shine 
small. 





* * * 


The man whose only hold on his cutsomers is 
that his prices are a shade lower than his com- 
petitors has a mighty insecure business. The 
wise man makes his service superior and then the 
price element drops down where it belongs. 

2 & 

One business man didn’t have much money to 
invest in advertising so he started a monthly 
publication which was printed in small type on 
the back of a government postal card. That 
brought him so much business that in a year he 
was investing $500 a month and planning ahead 
to the time when he might invest ten times that 
much. You can start small and grow—if only 
you start right. 

se 2 

The employer who looks upon himself as a 
purchasing agent of the modern type will have 
little trouble getting along with his workers. 
This kind of purchasing agent realizes that while 
the payment of the money price is of first im- 
portance, there are other prices to pay at the same 
time. The buyer who insults those who sell to 
him, who treats them as enemies, who does not 
try to establish friendly relations with them, is 
missing out where the more human are winning. 

,. © 

Someone has summed up the advertising situa- 
tion in these words: “The essence of advertising 
is everlasting persistence. If you make or sell 
a good thing tell the public about it—and keep 
doing so. Don’t quit until you want to quit the 
business.” ' 

a 

When Bruce Barton interviewed Henry Ford, 
a few months ago, he found it hard to remember 
that Mr. Ford was one of the richest men in the 
world. 

“It doesn’t seem as if money had made very 
much change in you,” he said to Mr. Ford. 

“Money doesn’t change men,” Mr. Ford an- 
swered quietly, “it merely unmasks them. If a 
man was naturally selfish or arrogant or greedy 
the money brings it out; that’s all.” 
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Successful 
Investing 


is never the result of chance: 
It means watching and study- 
ing the position and finances 
of the companies in whose 
stocks and bonds investments 
are made. Accurate informa- 
tion pertaining to all active 
and inactive securities may be 
obtained through our Statis- 
tical Department, which for 
impartial advice to investors 
and traders, issues a 


Fortnightly Review 


which will be sent without 
charge upon request, together 
with booklet describing the 
attractive features of 


THE TWENTY-FOUR 
PAYMENT PLAN 


Ask for F.S.-710 


ITTMEYER & CO 


Incorporated 





E. ® W = 
Investment Securities 
42 Broadway New York 


am 

















Invest in 


Essential 
industries 


Public Utilities and Oil 
touch every part 
of the daily life 
of the people. 


Their future is assured 
and their securities are 
bargains at present 
prices. 


Write for letter 16 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall St. New York 






























The Next 
Bull Market— 


Which stocks as a group will 
show greatest and most rapid 
appreciation in market value? 


Which stock will become the 
market leader? 


Our opinion on the above also on pres- 


ent and future conditions is given in 
this week’s market letter. 


Copy B-19 on request. 


BB’ Cua 
SSEROADWAY. NeW ex, 


Telephone Whitehall 9@7 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 363) 


Tide Has Turned 


The tide of business has turned at 
last, but “nevertheless it is advisable to 
keep all hands at the oars.” So said J. 
Ogden Armour when he addressed the 
convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Mr. Armour considers 
packing-house wages entirely too high, 
does not like to pay 7 or 8 per cent. 
for bank loans when he formerly paid 
5, and considers it is time for the meat 
industry to do some careful figuring. 
“Conservation and caution must be the 
watchwords during the coming year,” 
he said. “The fact that periodical bal- 
ances are again appearing in black ink 
ough not to be taken to mean that the 
red ink, which had constant use for 
two years past, can now be thrown 
away. Just as the packing industry 
was the first to suffer from post-war 
adjustment, so it is to be hoped it will 
lead the procession out of the moun- 
tains of adversity into the valley of 
prosperity.” 


Durant Optimistic 


The automobile industry, which is 
fundamentally sound, is suffering from 
the same troubles that vex the steel, 
cotton, woolen, leather and other in- 
dustries, according to W. C. Durant, 
President of the Durant Motors, Inc. 
“But,” he says, “its recovery will be 
surprisingly rapid, taking the lead in 
industrial activity. The automotive in- 
dustry is and will continue to be an 
essential factor in the development of 
our whole civilization. It has gone 
through its period of reconstruction. 
It has reorganized its policies and me- 
thods to meet the new order of things, 
and is better prepared today for a run- 
ning start than almost any other branch 
of industry. A liberal expansion of 
credit will hearten our business men 
and will create a new confidence. Con- 
fidence will bring back prosperity. 
Prosperity means an expansion of trans- 
portation facilities. The burden of 
transportation expansion will fall to the 
automobile. The automobile will meet 
the demand upon it.” 


Work and Prosper 


A more contented America, a richer 
nation, and a model before the world 
in human machinery is predicted by 
Secretary of Labor Davis, as the re- 
sult of a better understanding between 
employer and employee. “I feel sure 
now that all the mechanical readjust- 
ments necessary to our business recov- 
ery have been completed,” he said. “We 
realize that the way to prosperity is 
to work back. The new progress we 
are to achieve I am sure will outdo 
anything else in the records of the 
world. From now on I believe the re- 
lations between those Americans who 
work and those who employ will be 
more cordial, more friendly, more pro- 
ductive of a happy life as well as a 
prosperous country. Out of this better 
understanding between them both I 
foresee a more contented America, a 
richer America and a model to the 
world in human machinery. That is 
going to be the shining climax of the 
new pageant of progress we are des- 
tined to unfold.” 


Broad Investment Demand 


“Heavier buying of Liberty Bonds re- 
flects a genuinely improved sentiment, 
as does also the broader inquiry for 
safe investment issues of various kinds,” 
says William A. Law, President of the 
First National Bank of Philadelphia. 
“The crop outlook is promising and, 
although deterioration has been report- 
ed in various sections, the indications 
are that the out-turn of the harvest 
will be for the most part satisfactory,” 
he adds. “It is too early yet, how- 
ever, to speak with assurance on this 
point, but the outstanding fact is that 
the American people are evidencing 
fresh hope and courage as a conse- 
quence of the intelligent efforts being 
made to strengthen our foreign trade 
and to build up industry at home.” 


A Persistent Advertiser 


David S. Ludlum, president of the 
Autocar Company, declares that “the 
last twelve or sixteen months have been 
wonderful.” He says, “We haven’t made 
any money, but we have had a most 
valuable experience, and we have done 
a remarkable business, all things con- 
sidered. In the calendar year 1919 our 
volume of business was $9,000,000. That 
was the biggest up to that time. In 
1920 we did about $11,000,000. This year 
we will do close to $10,000,000. But we 
trimmed sails. We cut dividends from 
10 per cent. to 6 per cent. We cur- 
tailed our force somewhat. We had 
1,300 men. Now we have 1,150. We 
didn’t stop advertising. We dropped 
out of some of the mediums which hoist- 
ed rates on us, but in the others we 
were consistent and persistent in our 
advertising.” 


Time to Stock Up 


W. H. Fuque, President of the First 
National Bank of Amarillo, Texas, and 
proprietor of the leading department 
store there, says that merchants of the 
country are very likely to again un- 
derbuy and misjudge their home mar- 
ket. “In spite of the fact that condi- 
tions are steadily improving almost 
everywhere throughout the country 
and that the last few months have ex- 
ceeded expectations, the pessimistic 
feeling in regard to business still con- 
tinues and buyers are placing orders 
sparingly,” said Mr. Fuque. “New York 
manufacturers recommended this a year 
ago, when sales were very big at home 
as a general rule, and the merchant 
saw no reason for retrenchment, and 
so aided in bringing on this pessimis- 
tic outlook. However, the condition 
is now reversed, and the manufacturer 
who has studied conditions knows that 
the stocks are very low throughout 
the country, and with the purchasing 
power on the increase he has difficulty 
in convincing the buyer from out of 
town, even though he reports good 
crops and improving manufacturing 
conditions in his section, that the time 
has come to stock up. Underbuying is 
almost as bad as misjudging your sales 
in the other direction, for it means the 
loss of business and repeated trips 
back to the buying centres for job-lot 
goods to fill in.” 
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Steady Growth Through 
the Deflation Period 


Public utility companies are main- 
taining a steady growth, in business 
serv and in earnings. Few other 
industries can point to such a record. 

Public utilities manufacture,  dis- 
tribute and sell their products direct 
to the customer. There are no middle- 
men. Public utilities have suffered no 
decreases in business—they have no 
large inventories to write off. 

Public utility securities afford an ex- 
traordinary opportunity for safe in- 
vestment, high yield and steady income. 


Buy Public Utility Bonds Now 


One of the most attractive of the 
current offerings is Standard Gas & 
Electric Company Notes, to yield 8.85% 
for 14 years. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 


On Current Events and Trends 








Tariff Tit-for-Tat 


IGH tariffs beget 


upon America. The schedules in the 
Fordney bill have spurred several coun- 
tries into planning retaliation. Even 
Holland proposes to depart from her 


free trade principles in order to hit back 
at others whe propose raising high 
tariff walls against her products. 
Britain is particularly wide awake and 
appears determined to cast off her 
long-cherished free trade policies in 
order to protect herself against other 
nations that are rushing into protec- 
tionism. The two dominant facts 
which high protectionists in this coun- 
try should bear in mind are: First, 
that the United States must find for- 
eign outlets for more products than 
any other nation in the world; and, 
second, that foreigners now owe us 
some fourteen billion dollars and can 
pay us only in goods. High tariff 
walls here will only incite the raising 
of high tariff barriers in other coun- 
tries against the inflow of our goods 
and make it impossible for this coun- 
try to collect from foreign debtors. 
Same high protectionists talk and act 
as if there had been no World War and 
no transformation in America’s inter- 
national financia! and commercial posi- 
tion. 


How Things Are Moving 
NOTHER “industry” has turned the 
corner. Adolph Zukor, president 

of the Famous Players-Lasky Com- 
pany, has gathered reports from twenty- 
five representative cities throughout the 
country, and they show that the quiet- 
ness of recent months is giving place 
to brisk business. The South lags. 


Where Business Is Good 


UCH of the most interesting of the 

information served to our readers 
comes direct from members of the 
“Forbes” family of subscribers. It has 
been particularly gratifying to receive 
so many letters giving incidents, facts 
and figures intended to dispel some of 
the too-prevalent gloom. Isn’t this let- 
ter interesting and encouraging? “It 
may interest ‘Forbes’ readers to know 
that when I was in Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, recently, all the retail merchants 
I talked with declared that business was 
very good, that it was much greater in 
volume and of a much higher grade 
than before the war, and that while 
people were looking for low prices, they 
wanted quality’ goods. The merchants 
said they had never before seen so many 
$20 and $50 bills as were now coming 
from the pockets of customers. Here’s 
one town at least, where conditions are 
more than fair.” Whether business is 
active or stagnant depends a good deal 


on merchants themselves. In places 
where they are still trying to do busi- 
ness as if the war were not over, things 
naturally are dull, because intelligent 
customers insist upon reasonable prices. 
How is it with you? 


Help That Helps 

H® RE’S a most encouraging item, 
ust sent us by the War Finance 
Corporation: “The War Finance Cor- 
poration announces that it has made an 
advance of $40,000 to a Southern bank 
for the purpose of assisting in financ- 
ing the exportation of 800 bales of 
cotton. This cotton will be held in an 
American warehouse under agreement 


high tariffs. 
The eyes of other nations are’ 
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to be exported, the proceeds resulting 
from such exportation to be used in 
payment of the loan.” The corporation 
has financed several transactions run- 
ning into many millions. But there is 
something particularly gratifying about 
this item. 


How Prices Have Dropped 

erry reached their peak in April 

of last year. In the following twelve 
months wholesale prices dropped 42 per 
cent. in the United States, 41 per cent. 
in France, 36 per cent. in Great Britain, 
36 per cent. in Japan, 29 per cent. in 
Canada, and 15 per cent. in Australia. 
The readjustment in this country— 
which has now slowed down—has been 
much more thorough than in other 
countries, because prices here did not 
soar to anything like the extent they 
soared in European countries. The 
worst phase of the readjustment pro- 
cess here has been its unevenness. 
Some things have dropped even below 
pre-war levels; others are still relative- 
ly high. An extremely illuminating ar- 
ticle, giving many specific facts on this 
subject appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Betterment Properly Based 
USINESS conditions reflect more 
clearly than a month ago the im- 

provement under way,” remarks the 
National Bank of Commerce of New 
York, “though it was then, as now, 
somewhat obscured by the usual mid- 
summer dulness. The increased avail- 
ability of credit and the marked de- 
clines which have taken place in money 
rates in the last six months are among 
the surest evidences that the better- 
ment is founded on improved fundamen- 
tal conditions.” 


Why Foreign Trade Fell 


HE business world expects big 

things from the Department of 
Commerce now that it is under Herbert 
Hoover. At this stage, Mr. Hoover is 
chiefly engaged in laying foundations. 
One excellent report from the depart- 
ment describes briefly, yet rather com- 
prehensively, the reasons for the falling 
off in our foreign trade. This decrease 
was from $13,347,000.000 in the fiscal 
year 1920 to $10,171,000,000 in the year 
ended June last, equal to 23.8 per cent. 
Exports for the last year were $6,516,- 
000,000, a decrease of 19.6 per cent., while 
imports were $3,654,000,000, down 32.2 
per cent. The drop in prices was, of 
course, chiefly accountable for the 
shrinkage. The report goes on to ex- 
plain, however, that the United States 
has ceased to be the only country able 
to supply international needs, now that 
the war is over. Crops are now being 
raised on what formerly were battle- 
fields. The urgent foreign need for 
raw materials has been met. “The for- 
eign exchange situation also,” the re- 
port adds, “had an adverse effect on 
American exports last year. With ex- 
change rates of foreign currencies de- 
preciated to a point which made prices 
in dollars prohibitive, with declining 
imports, the impossibility of settling the 
balances already due the United States 
in gold, the difficulty of arranging fur- 
ther credit facilities, with cancellations 
of orders, rejection of goods already 
shipped, and collection drafts dishon- 
ored, it was impossible for exports to 
continue at the rate of $500,000,000 or 
$600,000,000 a month, to which they had 
grown during the war.” 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Stocks Should Now Be Held For Sustained Rally 
Toward Which All “Indian Signs” Point 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor. 
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HE market has now had the sec- 
ondary decline which, it was pre- 
dicted, would follow soon after the ral- 
lying movement which came after the 
abrupt drop from the high of the 
spring upturn. The spring high was 
reached in the second week of May. 
It was also predicted that the last 
chance to purchase stocks adantage- 
ously for the fall rally would probably 
come in the last two weeks of July, 
or the first two weeks of August. The 
secondary decline has been a bit late 
in materializing and for a time there 
was some doubt as to whether it would 
amount to anything. Actually, it has 
amounted to very little; for, although 
many stocks have dropped to new low 
records, the volume of trading has been 
so restricted as to preclude the belief 
that any important general liquida- 
tion has been under way. On one day, 
when the market was practically at its 
worst as to prices, total transactions 
fell below the 280,000-mark, and actual- 
ly set a new low record for the year. 
It may be assumed, therefore, that 
the secondary decline was mostly in 
the nature of a cleaning up of stray 
ends of liquidation—although it was 
ostensibly influenced by various divi- 
dend cuts and unfavorable earnings 
statements—rather than the inception 
of a new and important liquidation 
movement. There were also signs that 
drives were being made against indi- 
vidual issues for the main purpose of 
encouraging an over-extension of the 
already large short account; so that 
this interest, which is about the largest 
on record in Wall Street, may be played 
to the limit in the fall rise. In other 
words, a technical condition involving 
an immense shortage of stocks may 
prove to be the strongest sort of an 
internal foundation for the upward 
movement in stocks which normally dis- 
counts the cashing of the crops and 
the fall boom in business. 

If the “Indian signs” above referred 
to do not fail, the fall rally should be 
well under way by the time this reaches 
the reader. And, if such a movement 
runs true to form, there should be 
about two months of comparative buoy- 
ancy in the stock market. That would 
bring the culmination of the fall rise 
along about the end of October, a per- 
iod which looks the more likely be- 
cause. at that time the railroad state- 
ments for September — which should 
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come close to being the best month 
of the year for our transportation sys- 
tems—will be ready for publication. 
Good railroad statements will be trans- 
lated into signs of business improve- 
ment; so that there should be no lack 
of public participation in a market 
whose upward movement has already 
begotten renewed confidence. After that 
it would not be surprising if the months 
of November and December should see 
an important retrograde movement in 
stocks—but that is looking too far 
ahead for the trader. 

The conservative trader will give pre- 
ference to the railroad, public utility, 
copper, and special stocks back of 
which are good arguments for higher 
prices in the form of earnings or out- 
look; but the man who is close to the 
market may expect to reap large pro- 
fits through purchases of various issues 
which have been over-played on the 
down-side by an unwieldly short inter- 
est. 

Among the rails, the greatest specu- 
lative possibilities probably lie in such 
low-priced issues as Rock Island, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Missouri Pacific common 
and preferred, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco common and preferred, Colorado 
& Southern common and preferred, 
Texas & Pacific, and Kansas City 
Southern. The high-grade rails may 
not cover as much ground, but they 
should move forward substantially. In 
this group may be mentioned Atchison, 
Rock Island 7 per cent. preferred, New 
York Central, Southern Pacific, and 
Union Pacific. Talk of a resumption 
of dividends may furnish a special rea- 
son for a sharp upward movement in 
Chesapeake & Ohio, while such stocks 
as Norfolk & Western, Illinois Central, 
and Atlantic Coast, though rather er- 
ratic, should cover considerable ground. 

Copper metal, having had its sec- 
ondary dip and a sharp rebound there- 
from, may be said to be fairly well 
stabilized. Its next move should be 
upward; ditto, the copper stocks. Ana- 
conda, Utah, Miami, Chino, Ray, and 
Chile look good in this group—when 
the time comes. Among public utilities, 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y., and Pacific 
Gas and Electric are good. Industrials 
and specialties such as Butterick Co., 
National Lead, American Woolen, Loft 
Inc., Central Leather, Endicott-Johnson, 
Studebaker, U. S. Realty, American 
Ice, and the tobaccos look attractive. 
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There are more than 35 stocks, 
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At least five of these stocks are 
worth much more than their 
selling price. 

By analyzing each of these 
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five securities have been selected 
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for future possibilities of mar- 
ket advance. 

All opinions expressed are 
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Stock Options 


Offer great money making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is lim- 
ited to their first cost. 
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Too Much Sugar 


- having too much to having too 
little is only a step. War million- 
aires, war-prosperous corporations, 
workers who once knew the war wage 
scale,—all will bear testimony to this. 
It will be the same way with sugar. 
The world has too much to-day. Pro- 
duction is being curtailed, while con- 
sumption feels the stimulus of a low 
price and thorough distribution. It will 
be only a step from a plethora of sugar 
to not quite enough, for under the stim- 
ulus of prohibition the demand in the 
United States has exceeded all past 
records per capita. The sugar stocks 
that are paying no dividends to-day will 
be back on the list of dividend payers 
tomorrow. There is no end of opportu- 
nity to buy sugar stocks, for since the 
beginning of this year nine of the lead- 
ing companies have passed or reduced 
their dividends. Here is the way pres- 
ent prices of some ot the sugar stocks 
compare with last year’s high levels: 


High Now 


1920 About 
American Beet Sugar com....104 28 
American Sugar com.......... 143 64 
Cuban-American com ........ 60 13 
Punta Alegre com............ 120 27 
OO ee aaa 151 31 
So. Porto Rico com........... 310 30 


Bears Beware! 


When a market gets dull on the de- 
cline, especially after a decline that has 
run on and on for twenty-one months, 
let the short-seller beware! 


Fundamentally Sound 


There is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with the fertilizer concerns; they are 
simply suffering from frozen receiv- 
ables. The recently issued balance sheet 
of the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
which may be taken as typical of the 
group, showed inventories of $15,534,- 
370 on May 31, 1921, against $21,189,109 
in 1920. Accounts and bills receivable 
totalled $32,700,000, and cash amounted 
to $7,400,000, while bills payable totaled 
$27,400,000 and accounts payable 
amounted to $1,600,000. There is nothing 
bad in this situation except that bills 
must be paid as promptly as possible, 
while receivables are very slow in com- 
ing in. 

Texas & Pacific 


This road has scored the first point 
in its defense of the suit brought by 
Missouri Pacific to collect some $25,- 
000,000 in back interest accrued over 
the past twenty years on $23,700,000 of 
Texas & Pacific income bonds. If this 
matter should be finally cleared up 
Texas & Pacific common would look 
very attractive. Its earnings have been 
going along at a good rate this year; 
for the first six months net income was 
$819,277, against $230,576 for the first 
half of 1920. And the ratio of operat- 
ing expenses to gross is going down. 


The Motors 


The automobile group was sensitive 
as a whole to the report put out by the 
General Motors Corporation showing 
only 31 cents a share earned on the 
common stock in the first half of 1921. 
The bears also had further price re- 
ductions to aid them. Studebaker, which 
has been the leader of the motors this 
year, went down below 70 for the sec- 
ond time since it made its high record 
of the year around 93. Around 70 and 
just below there were many buying 
orders from those who take current 
earnings statements at their face 
value and figure that Studebaker’s 7 
per cent. dividend is safe for a long 
time to come. 


American Locomotive 

American Locomotive earned $12 a 
share on its common stock in the first 
six months of this year, but its order 
books were pretty thin at the close of 
that period. Baldwin Locomotive, 
through President Vauclain’s aggres- 
sive salesmanship, has been getting the 
cream of the foreign business, and do- 
mestic business in locomotive does not 
look very promising for some time to 
come. When the equipment business 
slumps, it slumps hard. 


The Mexican Oils 


Some hint of what was likely to come 
in the Mexican oils was given here a 
long time ago. Mexican Petroleum has 
had all the decline that was predicted 
—and then some. The stock may be a 
purchase now, and it may not be. For 
those who think it is, the safest course 
would be to buy Pan American Petro- 
leum. Pan American owns Mexican 
Petroleum. It owns a lot more than 
Mexican Petroleum; so that if Mexican 
Petroleum is slow in coming back the 
holder of Pan American may draw com- 
fort from other sources. Pan American 
owns a fleet of oil tankers which should 
be kept busy some way or other, and— 
more important—it owns oil lands and 
holds interest in oil producing proper- 
ties in which Mexican Petroleum has no 
concern. Not the least promising of these 
properties are in California and some are 
worked on a 50-50 basis with California 
Petroleum. So, if you think Mexican 
Petroleum is a buy, buy Pan American. 
Mr. Doheny long ago exchanged all of 
his Mexican Petroleum stock for Pan 
American common and preferred. 


’Frisco Doing Well 


St. Louis-San Francisco is pulling to 
the front again this year. For the first 
five months of 1921 its net operating 
income was close to $6,000,000, as 
against less than $4,000,000 last year. 
Allowing for seasonal variations, if the 
road does as well in the balance of the 
year, there should be earned about $8 
or $9 a share on the common stock; and 
one statistician estimates that, after 
making allowances for savings through 
reduced wages, the road should show a 
balance of fully $15 for its common. 
Any way you figure it out, "Frisco com- 
mon looks very cheap around 24, where 
it has recently been selling. 


California Petroleum 


California Petroleum earned at the 
rate of over $15 a share on its com- 
mon stock during the first six months 
of this year, while other oil concerns 
were feeling the effect upon earnings 
of the drop from three-dollar to one- 
dollar oil. The Pacific Coast uses one- 
quarter of the oil that is consumed in 
the United States. California uses but 
little soft coal, and very few “native 
sons” would know how to make hard 
coal behave in a fire-pot, if they could 
get it. Plant boilers are fired with 
oil, apartment houses are heated with 
oil, trains are run with oil, and miles 
of highways are liberally sprinkled 
with “crude.” But oil prices on the 
Pacific Coast have started to come down 
in sympathy with the big drop that has 
occurred east of the Rockies. Cali- 
fornia Petroleum will not earn as much 
in the second half of the year as it 
did in the first, but it is a safe guess 
that it will earn about half as much, 
which would make the net for the year 
equal to more than $10 a share on the 
common stock. For a stock that has 
been so long in making good as has 
“Cal. Pete” dividends cannot be so far 
off now. 
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Reliability 








Our reputation for relia- 
bility is based on years of 
satisfactory and dependable 
service to our customers. 


When you aliow us to 
execute your orders we feel 
that we have a duty to per- 
form and we are painstak- 
ing and faithful in the per- 
formance of that duty. 


Our publication “Trading 
Suggestions” gives in speci- 
fic detail our opinion of 
various active securities. 


If you cannot call, send 
for Circular F.-350 

















Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 














7.8% Yield for 14 Years 
30% Profit at Maturity 


Buy Safe Securities 


on Partial Payments 


$15 Down Buys $100 Note 
$77 Down Buys $500 Note 
$154 Down Buys $1000 Note 


Balance in Convenient Payments 


Invested in the 6% Gold Notes 
due Oct. 1, 1935, of the 


Standard Gas & Electric Co. 


These Notes are now selling at 
77—Par 100 
We Will Buy Any High Grade 
Bond on Partial Payments 
Write for Booklet, “Buying Safe 
Bonds on the Partial Payment Plan” 
and illustrated circular describing 


the public utility business of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Howto Buy 
An Income 


We have just printed 
a book for the man 
of average means 
that shows just how 
to obtain the most 
desirable form ofin- 
come on a sound, 
sane monthly pay- 
ment plan. 

This book tells how to beeome a stock- 
holder and share in the profits and divi- 
dends of U. S. Steel, American Woolen, 
Sears Roebuck, Western Union, and such 
securities, which are the backbone of 
American finance. 


Twenty Months to Pay 


We willsend you this book free, and ex- 
plain to you the new Wallace en. which 
—— your interest regardless of mar- 


et changes. No calls for additional funds. ~ 


You get dividends and any market in- 
creases from date of purchase. No spec- 
ulative or unlisted securities sold on the 
Wallace plan. This is a new and unusual 
income building plan for business and 
professional men and women — for farm- 
ers, mechanics, teachers and others of 
average means. You can start building your income 
with $10 to $15a month. At the present time Amer- 
ica’s soundest securities can be bought at bargain 
prices. Write today for this interesting new book—- 
“How To Buy An Income.”’ It will be sent postpaid. 


WALLACE & COMPANY 
Member Detroit Stock Exchange 


14D Congress St., W. DETROIT, MICH. 
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Stopping the Leaks in Selling 


Do you know whether Jones is getting all 
the business possible out of his territory? 
Do you know whether Smith is making as 
many towns as he might, and doing it as 
economically as possible? Do you know 
whether Murphy is passing up towns to suit 
his own convenience, and taking more time 
than necessary in other towns? 

Or do you say, “Oh, we can trust the boys 
to cover their territory. They’ve been mak- 
ing the same section for years?” SUCH 
SELF-SATISFACTION IS COSTING 

: MANY FIRMS GOOD ORDERS TODAY. 


Visualize Your Territory 


There is a way of knowing. Visualize your 
territory on a Multi-Unit System of Wash- 
able Maps. Show on these maps your terri- 
torial divisions, the location and names of 
your distributors, dealers, customers, pros- 
pects, etc. Mark down sales quotas, sales 
totals, comparative standings, etc. Keep a 
daily check on sales activities. 

Have a graphic picture of your territory 
before you at all times. Know at a glance 
just what is going on, where sales are good 
and where extra pressure must be applied. 
As the maps are washable, the data may be 
changed whenever necessary. 


These Firms Know 


The Multi-Unit System is used by hun- 
dreds of the biggest and most successful 
firms in the country—such firms as General 
Motors, Studebaker, Fairbanks Morse, 
Vacuum Oil, Nordyke & Marmon, Diamond 
Match, Kelly-Springfield, Moline Plow Co., 
and others equally well known. 

It will help YOU stop the leaks in YOUR 
selling by showing you the most economical 
ways of routing salesmen and shipments, by 
revealing unworked territory and enabling 
you to keep in close touch with your salesmen 
and dealers. 





There is a Multi-Unit System that will fit your office 
and your business. Write for catalog F and tell us what 
territory you cover. 


NATIONAL MAP COMPANY 


Map Makers Since 1885 


INDIANAPOLIS NEW YORK 
Address Dept. C 10, Murphy Bldg., Indianapolis 











Opportunities for Investors 


Bonds and Notes of Important Oil Concerns May 
Now Be Bought to Yield From 6.3 to 7.8% ° 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor. 


" iesertaaas to the era of expansion 
that followed the signing of the 
armistice the Standard Oil companies 
and the big, powerful concerns which 
may be placed in the same class with 
the Standard group were self-contained 
in the matter of financing; that is, they 
had always found it possible to finance 
expansion and development programs 
out of surplus earnings and practically 
never entered the market for new capi- 
tal. The credit of these dominant oil 
concerns has always been ace-high; 
but when they finally came to the loan 
counter they had to face the same con- 
ditions of stringency and high rates 


debentures are outstanding in th 
amount of $25,000,000, in  thousang. 
dollar coupon pieces, on which interey 
is payable February 1 and August 1 
They are due January 1, 1931. The com, 
pany has issued no mortgage and has no 
other funded debt, and it is agreed tha 
net quick assets will be maintained t 
an amount equal to at least 150 per 
cent. of outstanding obligations. R.. 
deemable as a whole on any interes 
date, on 30 days’ notice, at 105 and ip. 
terest, on or prior to Aug. 1, 1921, and 
thereafter at 14 of 1 per cent. less fo; 
each half year or part thereof. 
Standard Oil of New York 6% per 
cent. debentures are outstanding to the 











Oil Bonds and Notes 


In ter- 


Amount Price Yield 


est. Maturity. outstanding. about. % 


Atlantic Refining Co. debentures..... 6% 
Gulf Oil Corp. debentures............ 7 
Standard Oil of. Calif. debentures..... 7 
Standard Oil of N. Y. debentures..... 6 
Tide Water Oil Co. bonds............. 6% 
Vacuum OH Ge. BORG. icc csc ss sees 7 


Y% May 1, 1933 


Mar. 1, 1931 $15,000,000 101% 63 
Feb. 1, 1933 35,000,000 97% 73 
Jan. 1, 1931 25,000,000 103% 65 
20,000,000 10034 64 
12,000,000 9434 72 
20,000,000 101 68 


Feb. 15, 1931 
Apr. 1, 1936 














that faced other borrowers. In con- 
sequence they have emitted a new class 
of securities consisting of bonds, notes, 
and preferred stocks bearing high in- 
terest. 

The Atlantic Refining Co. has out- 
standing $15,000,000 6% per cent. gold 
debentures due March 1, 1931, on which 
interest is payable March 1 and Sep- 
tember 1. These securities are free 
from the normal Federal income tax 
not to exceed 2 per cent., and the Penn- 
sylvania personal property tax not to 
exceed 4 mills. They are issued in 
coupon bonds in denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100 registerable as to 
principal. The sole funded debt of the 
company consists of this issue and 
$61,000 mortgages. No subsequent 
funded obligations may be _ issued 
which will have priority over these 
notes, nor can the total funded debt 
exceed 50 per cent. of net assets. They 
are redeemable as a whole or in lots 
of $500,000 or more on any interest date. 
on 30 days’ notice, at 103%4 and inter- 
est, on or before March 1, 1922; and 
thereafter at 1%4 of 1 per cent. less for 
each half year or part thereof, but not 
at less than 100% and interest. 

Gulf Oil Corporation 7 per cent. de- 
bentures are outstanding to the amount 
of $35.000,000, due Feb. 1, 1933, on which 
interest is payable February 1 and 
August 1, without deduction for nor- 
mal income tax up to 2 per cent. The 
company also agrees to pay or refund 
the Pennsylvania 4-mill tax. They are 
obtainable only in $1,000 coupon bonds. 
They are a direct obligation of the cor- 
poration, and so long as any of them 
are outstanding the corporation will 
not create any secured indebtedness, 
excepting unmatured debt amounting 
to $100,000, ande excepting purchase 
money obligations. Quick assets shall 
at all times be at least equal to the 
aggregate amount of indebtedness, in- 
cluding the amount of this issue out- 
standing. They are redeemable as a 
whole on any interest date at 103% 
and interest, on or before February 1, 
1927, and at 102% and interest there- 
after. 

Standard Oil of California 7 per cent. 


amount of $20,000,000, in $100, $500, and 
$1,000 ‘pieces, coupon-bearing and reg- 
isterable as to principal. They are due 
May 1, 1933. Interest is payable May! 
and November 1. They are a direct 
obligation. of the company, and to- 
gether with $30,000,000 7 per cent. serial 
debentures constitute its sole funded 
debt, which, it is provided, shall not at 
any time exceed 50 per cent. of its total 
net assets. They are redeemable in 
whole or in part on May 1, 1928, at 103 
and interest, and thereafter on any in- 
terest date at 103 and interest, less 3-10 
of 1 per cent. for each succeeding six 
months until maturity. 

Tide Water Oil Company 6% per 
cent. bonds are outstanding to the 
amount of $12,000,000, due February |, 
1931, in coupon bonds in denominations 
of $500 and $1,000, registerable as to 
principal. Interest is payable February 
15 and August 15. The bonds are 2 
direct credit obligation of the com- 
pany and constitute its only funded 
debt. No subsequent funded obliga: 
tions shall come ahead of these bonds, 
nor shall the total funded debt exceed 
50 per cent. of net assets. They are 
redeemable as a whole or in lots of 
$500,000 or more, on any interest date, 
on 30 days’ notice, at 103% and interest 
on or before February 15, 1922, and 
thereafter at %4 of 1 per cent. less for 
each half year, but at not less than 
100% and interest. 

Vacuum Oil Company 7 per cent. 
bonds are outstanding in the amount 
of $20,000,000, due April 1, 1936, in $500 
and $1,000 denominations, coupon-bear- 
ing and registerable as to principal 
They are a direct credit obligation 0 
the company and are its sole funded 
debt. They are protected as to priority 


over subsequent issues, and total 
funded debt is restricted to not wher 


than 50 per cent. of net assets. + 
are redeemable on and after April 1, 
1926, as a whole or in lots of not less 
than $5,000,000 on any interest date 
30 days’ notice at 104 and int rest . 
April 1, and October 1, 1926; and at “ 
of 1 per cent. less in each yeat mol 
1932, when they are redeemab|: at 
and interest before maturity. 
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Labor and Wages 








HERE are 5,735,000 persons out of 
‘| work in the United States, ac- 
cording to figures supplied to the Sen- 
ate by Secretary Davis. The report 
classines the unemployed as follows: 
Manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries (including building trades), 3,900,- 
0; mining, 250,000; transportation, 
gu',000; trade and clerical workers, 
450,000; domestic and personal serv- 
ice, 335,000. All of these estimates are 
made in relation to the peak of em- 
ployment in March, 1920. Since that 
time many wives, girls, and boys em- 
ployed when the demand for labor was 
at its height have returned to non- 
gainful home work or school, and 
these are included in the 5,735,000 not 
at work. 

* * * 

The U. S. Steel Corporation has re- 
duced wages for the third time since 
the decline in steel prices began. The 
latest reduction became effective on 
August 29, and amounted to 7 cents per 
hour for unskilled labor, bringing the 
rate down to 30 cents an hour—the level 
which prevailed on May 1, 1917. Judge 
Gary also announced that “other wages 
and salaries would be equitably ad- 
justed.” 

** * 

Increases in the number of persons 
employed in July over the number em- 
ployed in June were shown in eight out 
of fourteen industries, according to 
figures issued by the Department of 
labor, The most important gains were 
shown in the leather, boot and shoe, 
and automobile industries, while the 
greatest decrease was reported in iron 
and steel. 

* * 8 

In New York the number of factory 
workers unemployed in June, 1921, as 
compared with March, 1920, was 447,- 
000; in Illinois, 203,000; in Ohio, 204,000; 
in Pennsylvania, 371,000; in Michigan, 
108,000; in Wisconsin, 78,000; in Indiana, 
79000; in Minnesota, 37,000, and lowa, 
25,000. 

* * * 

Bricklayers, masons, and plasterers 
in Newark, N. J., and vicinity have won 
a victory in the arbitration of their 
dispute with the contractors. Arbi- 
trator Sommer’s decision allows them 
to retain their $10-a-day wage scale so 
long as the trade in New York main- 
tains that scale. 

* * © 

Shutdowns at the anthracite colli- 
eries are becoming more numerous be- 
cause of the limited demand for prac- 
tically all sizes of hard coal, says 
“Saward's Journal.” Many of the in- 
dependents have been working on a 
part-time schedule for several weeks. 

* * & 


A wage reduction of $4 a week has 
brought about a strike of the drivers 
and freight handlers of the United 
States Trucking Corporation, New 
York City. About 2,000 men are in- 


— and a big fleet of trucks is 
idle, 


* ¢ * 

Between seven and eight thousand 
men in the shipbuilding industry in 
Baltimore face another wage reduc- 
tion, probably of about 10 per cent. 
While the number of men employed in 
the district during the war period 
reached as high as 21,000, the Bethle- 
hem § hipbuilding Company is ‘reported 
a8 employing now only about 5,000 and 
the Baltimore Dry Dock & Shipbuild- 
ing Company a smaller number. 


FORBES 


Sionificant News of Interest to Business Men 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company has announced a cut of from 
10 to 15 per cent. in the wages of all 
employees who work on the piece or 
hourly basis. About 2,300 workers are 
affected. The working schedule will 
be increased from 27 hours to 45 hours 
a week. 

* * * 

Approximately 700 Newark journey- 
men plumbers have agreed to accept a 
wage reduction of $1 a day, bringing 
the scale down to $9 a day, which rate 
will continue in force until Aug. 1, 
1922, when the men will accept another 
reduction of $1 a day. 





Crops 











ULY’S constant hot weather and 
lack of rainfall reduced the pros- 
pective production of crops more than 
$250,000,000. The August 1 report of 
the Department of Agriculture forecast 
52,000,000 bushels less of wheat than 
estimated a month ago, 91,000,000 bush- 
els less corn, 192,000,0U0 bushels less of 
oats, and 61,000,000 bushels less of pot- 
atoes. Of winter wheat the preliminary 
estimate of production is 544,000,000 
bushels; of spring wheat, 213,000,000 
bushels, with condition 66.6 per cent. 
against 80.8 in July; for corn, 3,032,000,- 
QvU bushels, with condition 84.3 per cent. 
against 91.1 in July; for oats, 1,137,000,- 
0U0 bushels, with condition 64.5, as 
against 77.6 in July. 
* * * 
Production of other crops is esti- 
mated as follows, compared with the 
August estimate of a year ago: 


Aug,., 121. Aug., 1920, 
Baste <cccacee bushels 171,v00,000 = 196,000,000 
RP cecaccades bushels 64,300,000 = 77,100,000 
Buckwheat ....bushels 13,000,000 = 14,800,000 
White potatoes..... bu. 316,000,000 = 402,000,000 
Sweet potatoes..... bu. 114,000,000 | 101,000,QU0 
ToObaceod ..ccccceee Ibs. 88Y,U00,000 1,544,000,000 
PERE scosicecves bushels 8,100,000 14,30u,000 
TE: deeacences bushels 33,500,000 = 52,000,000 
Hay, tame ....... tons 81,600,000 88,600,000 
Mae, WA, ss000< tons 15,500,000 =. 13,600,000 
Sugar beets ..... tons  § 000,000 $8,200,000 
Apples .....-0. bushels 101,000,000 213,040,000 
Peaches ....... bushels 31,300,000 = 45,500,000 
PURRUS  ccices bushels 37,400,000 38,700,000 
Grain sorghums....bu. 130,000,000 126,UU0,0U0 

* * & 


The world’s total yield of wheat for 
this year is estimated at 7,000,000 bush- 
els above last year’s. This year’s pro- 
duction, as indicated by reports from 
sixteen countries which normally prod- 
uce about 50 per cent. of the world’s 
wheat, will be about 1,953,000,000 bush- 
els. The Russian agricultural situa- 
tion is reported in a serious state, with 
almost a total failure of crops indicat- 
ed. Canada will have 25,000,000 bushels 
more wheat this year than last, but 
most other crops there will show a de- 
crease. In northern, central, and west- 
ern Europe, despite the continued 
drought, the outlook is generally fav- 
orable. Crops in India are reported 
suffering from drought, but in North 
Africa the harvest turned out somewhat 
better than last year. In the South- 
ern Hemisphere, including Australia and 
Argentina, conditions are reported as 
favorable. 





Prices 








b * Sie smaape rede prices dropped dur- 
ing the month of July, as com- 
pared with June, in all commodities 
as they are grouped by the Department 
of Labor figures, with the exception 
of foodstuffs. and farm products, the 
decreases varying from % of 1 per 
cent. in cloths and clothing to 6 per 


‘cent. in house furnishings. 


Building 
materials went down 1 per cent., fuel 
and lighting 15, and chemicals and 
drugs, 1.75 per cent. Wholesale prices 
of metals and metal products decreased 
5.25 per cent. Retail food prices in- 
creased 2.7 per cent. in July over June 
prices, while the prices of wholesale 
foodstuffs advanced 1.5 per cent. and 
wholesale farm products 1.75 per cent. 
** & 


Of forty-three articles on which re- 
tail prices were obtained by the De- 
partment of Labor during July, sixteen 
showed increases, including potatoes, 26 
per cent., eggs, 20 per cent.; butter, 15 
and sirloin steak, 1 per cent. Decreas- 
es were noted in twenty-three articles, 
including sugar, 9 per cent.; cabbage, 
8; onions, 5, and bananas, 2 per cent. 

¢ 4 

The first sign of a turn of the corner 
in the oil market has come through 
advances in the prices of two grades 
of Kentucky crude. “Somerset light” 
crude oil has been raised 25 cents per 
barrel, while “Somerset heavy” has 
been advanced 20 cents. Along with 
the announcement of these advances 
came the news that for the tenth con- 
secutive week crude oil production in 
the United States had shown a decline. 

* * * 

The recent dip to low prices in pig 
iron brought in such a volume of buy- 
ing orders as had not been seen for a 
year, and this in turn caused a harden- 
ing of prices, various furnaces advanc- 
ing rates from 50 cents to $2 a ton. The 
Inland Steel Company, for instance, an- 
nounced an increase in the price of 
No. 2 foundry iron to $20 a ton, com- 
pared with $18.50 previously. 

* * * 


Some further reductions in automo- 
bile prices have been noted. One com- 
pany has recently announced the third 
reduction in ten months, 

*“* * 


After having advanced to the high- 
est since last autumn, hog prices have 
broken sharply, getting down around 
$10 in the Chicago market. Similar de- 
clines—though not so sharp—in pork 
quotations have been registered in East 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Omaha, and 
Kansas City. 

* * 

A survey of wholesale gasoline pricés 
in the principal cities of the country 
shows an average price at present of 
20.3 cents per gallon. This compares 
with an average of 28.9 cents on Janu- 
ary 1, 1921, which indicates a decline 
of about 30 per cent. 





Railroads 











ag sage eesed Harding has renewed 
his request to Republican leaders 
to make every effort to pass the Rail- 
road debt funding bill before the re- 
cess. In his anxiety to obtain relief 
for the railroads, without which he is 
afraid industry will be further re- 
tarded, it is understood that the Pres- 
ident has withheld his approval of the 
30-day recess pending action by at least 
the House on the bill. 

* * * 


There was a big advance in railroad 
incomes in June. Net revenue for all 
but one of the 203 Class 1 railroads 
totaled $51,778,00, compared with a de- 
ficit for the same month last year of 
$14,612,000. This was well above the 
original estimate of $40,000,000 and is 
considered a good indication as to the 
improved operating conditions. Gross 
revenues amounted to $461,127,000, 


against $494,383,000 in June, 1920, mak- 
ing a decrease of 6.7 per cent. Total 
operating expenses decreased 20.7 per 
cent., the figures in the current report 
standing at $379,688,000, against $478,- 
771,000 for June a year ago. The larg- 
est ‘saving was in the Eastern district, 
which cut its expenses 22.4 per cent. 
from those of 1920. 
* * * 
It is reported from Washington that 
officials there think that by September: 
or October the Class 1 railroads, allow- 
ing for the wage reduction which took 
efiect on July 1 and various reductions 
in costs of materials and supplies, will 
be able to show a net income equal to 
6 per cent. on valuation. It is esti- 
mated that wage reductions will cut 
the payrolls of the roads $400,000,000 
annually, or $35,000,000 monthly. 
* * * 


Car loadings showed a decrease of 
11,789 during the week ended Aug. 
6, as compared with the preceding week. 
The total was 784,781 cars, which was 
150,949 less than for the corresponding 
week last year, and 87,292 less than 
for the week in 1919. The reduction was 
due principally to a falling off in grain 
loadings. Idle cars on Aug. 8 number- 
ed 513,040, a decrease of 13,137, compar- 
ed with the previous week. 

* * * 


Out of the controversy over the 
piecework system and the basis of pay 
and working rules of the railroad shops 
has come decisive action by the Erie 
Railroad. The Erie has leased its 
shops at Marion, Ohio, and its round- 
house, as well, to a corporation or- 
ganized by local manufacturers, bank- 
ers, and business men. The Railway 
Service Company, as the new concern 
is called, has contracted to do all re- 
pair and other work heretofore done 
by employees of the railroad. The 
service company has offered to retain 
all Erie employees in their old places 
and at the same rate of pay. The rail- 
road shopmen, finding themselves in 
quite a different situation in relation 
to the new non-railroad company, are 
taking steps to combat what they re- 
gard as a manceuvre to deprive them 
of the benefits of existing agreements. 

* *¢ * 

The I. C. C. has authorized a reduc- 
tion of 7% cents a hundred pounds in 
rates on grain products from Chicago, 
Mississippi River crossings and points 
in Illinois, Indiana and other states to 
Atlantic ports for export. 

* * * 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rajl- 
road plans to extend the use of oil 
for locomotive fuel to its Oklahoma 
and Kansas lines. Consumption of 
domestic fuel oil will be more than 
2,000,000 barrels annually, it is esti- 
mated, when the new plans are effec- 
tive. The cost of converting engines 
from coal to oil burning, together with 
providing facilities for handling such 
fuel, will be about $1,000,000. 

* * * 


The Southern Pacific Railroad has 
offered tank cars gratis to the larger 
independent oil refiners in the North 
Texas fields, providing that the ship- 
ments are routed over the company’s 
lines. A clause in the offer provides 
against the use of the cars for ship- 
ment to and from Mexico. It is likely 
that smaller roads may take the same 
step, for there are approximately 40,- 
000 idle tank cars in the United States 
at the present time. At the peak of 
the oil boom last year, the producers 
had to pay $105 a month for the use of 
a tank car, and in addition to make re- 
pairs and pay for excess mileage. 
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The 


Human Element— 


S our business has expanded to 

its present proportions, our 

constant endeavor has been to con- 

serve the human element in our 
contact with our clients. 


From the day in 1824 when the 
“Chemical Bank” was established 
as the first bank on Broadway, we 
have kept in personal touch—in 
close friendly relationship — with 
those who have entrusted us with 
their business. . 


THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


























11 Commodities Are Ready 


At the time of writing we are advising 
forward buying on eleven commodi- 
ties. Fourteen others are listed as 
worth watching. The items on which 
the buying policy should still be con- 


servative are indicated. 


The Trade Bulletin is an important 
feature of the Brookmire Service. It 
advises the buying policy on more than 
100 commodities, telling when to buy 
Let uh etek pen 0 and how much to buy of each. This 
complete set of 
current bulletins, 
including the latest 
Trade Bulletin. No 


obligation. Write 
to Department S. 


bulletin has saved our subscribers 
thousands of dollars; it can save 


money for you. 








no ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
25 West 45th Street New York 


* The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” FR 
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Foreign 





HE Irish problem for which hopes 
of a speedy settlement had been 
entertained has again become a cause 
for concern. But although De Valera 
has rejected the offer of dominion rule 
and has made strenuous insistence on 
his demand for complete independence, 
“the door is still open” to further ne- 
gotiation. 
* * * 

France and Great Britain have 
reached an agreement looking toward 
an amicable settlement of the Upper 
Silesian question, which sets at rest all 
fears of a breaking of the Entente. 
The Interallied Supreme Council has 
turned over the Upper Silesian question 
to the Executive Council of the League 
of Nations and the Allied Premiers 
have pledged themselevs to be bound 
by the findings of the League. Ger- 
mans and Poles have combined to ask 
the Allies to give the whole territory to 
either Germany or Poland. 

* * * 


The Soviet envoy in the relief ne- 
gotiations has accepted Hoover’s 
terms, and the distribution of food 
supplies to Russian women and chil- 
dren is to be carried on through one 
American organization, by President 
Harding’s request. 

* * 


Great Britain’s foreign trade showed 
a gain for July. Exports were £7,200,- 
000 greater than those of June, while 
imports were £7,400,000 smaller. Total 
imports were 480,760,000; exports of 
British products, £43,170,000; re-exports 
of foreign merchandise, £9,360,000; 
total exports, £52,530,000; excess of im- 
ports, £28,230,000. 

* * * 

Russia’s foreign trade is said to be 
increasing. On August 8 eight foreign 
ships—English,_German, and Dutch— 
entered the port of Petrograd. A com- 
pany has announced the beginning of 
a regular service of steamers to Con- 
stantinople and Odessa, and Batum 
Harbor. A Czecho-Slovak trade dele- 
gation has gone to Khartov in the hope 
of obtaining large contracts for paper, 
cotton goods, glassware and machin- 
ery. + *# 2 


British war securities have risen 
about £150,000,000 in market value in the 
last six months, according to a compila- 
tion by the Bankers Trust Company. 
The following table shows increased 
quoted values of the various securities 
based on amounts outstanding on the 
date of the last statement by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer: 


Increased 
Security. Market Value. 
3% per cent. war loan........ £2,899,875 
4% per cent. war loan......... 608,000 
4 per cent. war loan......... 3,528,000 
5 per cent. war loan......... 107,211,500 
4 per cent, funding loan..... 15,262,500 
4 16,900,750 


per cent. Victory bonds.... 
* * 


The bankers Trust Company has also 
received from its French Information 
Service the latest official returns on 
French incomes based on the revenue 
figures for the year 1919, which dis- 
closes that there were 499,942 annual 
incomes of 3,000 francs or over, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to 8,041,000,000 


francs. The classification of incomes 
in detail follows: 
Amount of 
Income No. Incomes 
(Thousands of Incomes (Millions of 
Francs) Declared Francs) 





Prohibition has been abolished in 
Soviet Russia and the country is now 
on a light wine basis, according to a 


despatch to the Latvian Telegraphj, 
Agency, confirmed by the Moseoy 
newspapers. 

* * 

The Kuhara Trading Company, cap. 
italized at 10,000,000 yen (normally 
about $5,000,000), and one of the larges, 
firms in Japan, has announced that jt 
is closing its doors at the end of Aug. 
ust, according to copyrighted cable to 
the “Chicago Tribune.” The firm has 
liabilities amounting to over 100,000, 
yen ($50,000,000). The Kuhara Trading 
Company, established in 1918 has 
branches in New York and ’Frisco, 





—— 


Other Important Items 





B hens Japanese Government has notj- 
fied the United States Government 
that it is “happy to accept” the invita- 
tion to attend the international con- 
ference on the limitation of armaments 
and Far Eastern affairs in Washing. 
ton, on Armistice Day, Nov. 11. Her 
acceptance completes the assent of the 
powers to meet, and assures the suc- 
cess at least of the getting together, 
* * * 


Washington is gradually getting into 
grips with the tax problem. It is esti- 
mated that the new taxation revision 
bill, which will be in the form of am- 
endments to the war revenue act of 
1918, will reduce taxes to an amount 
which will reach a total of nearly $800,- 
000,000 in 1923. The chief changes are 
as follows: ' 

Normal taxes of 4 per cent. on net 
incomes of $4,000 and 8 per cent. above 
that amount remain the same, but sur- 
taxes ranging as high as 65 per cent. 
on large incomes are reduced to 32 per 
cent., effective Jan. 1, 1922. The per- 
sonal exemption sections are amended 
by increasing from $2,000 to $2,500 the 
deductions allowed to heads of families 
with net income not in excess of $5,000, 
and by increasing the exemption al- 
lowed for each dependent from $200 to 
$400. These are effective Jan. 1, 1921. 

Excess profits taxes are repealed; the 
tax on corporation income is increased 
from 10 to 12% per cent. 

All of the so-called transportation 
taxes, except those on telephone and 
telegraph messages, are repealed. 

Luxury taxes are repealed and there 
is substituted a manufacturers’ tax of 
5 per cent. on the whole amount of 
the sale of carpets, rugs, trunks, lamps, 
umbrellas, smoking jackets, and pock- 
etbooks, when these articles are sold 
at retail above specified amounts. A 
manufacturers’ tax is also substituted 
in lieu of the soft drink taxes. 

* * * 


Exports and imports continued their 
steady decline during July, but our 
trade for the month resulted in a fav- 
orable balance of $144,000,000. Exports 
totaled $322,000,000, compared with 
$336,000,000 in June, and $651,000,000 in 
July, 1920. Imports totaled $178,000,000, 
against $185,000,000 in June, and $537,- 
000,000 in July a year ago. For the sev- 
en months ending with July, exports 
have amounted to $2,856,000,000, against 
$4,897,000,000 during the same months 
last year, while imports aggregated $1,- 
496,000,000, compared with $3,481,000,000. 

* *k * 

Gold imports for July totaled $64, 
268,000, while for the seven months 
since Jan. 1 the total influx of the yel- 
low metal has amounted to $410,251,843. 
Exports since the first of the year have 
amounted to only $10,425,493. Of the 
total imported since the first of the 
year, the United Kingdom has supplied 
$123,900,000, and France, $101,300,000, the 
balance coming from various sources, 
including Russia and Germany. 
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Selling Silence to Executives 
(Continued from page 370) 
interrupted, and the routine work of 
your department will go on without any 
necessity for even temporary cessa- 
tion. Moreover, we do not hesitate to 


say that proper conservation of nerve 


force is impossible in an atmosphere of 
noise, which is bound to produce brain 


fag and lower vitality.’ 

“All we had to do was to persuade 
one of the executives to install a ma- 
chine in his office and the rest followed. 


The broadening of the use of the 
writing machine by the elimination of 
its noisy features was strikingly shown 
at the national conventions held last 
year at Chicago and San Francisco. 


On the first day of the Chicago con- 
vention great excitement prevailed in 
the press circle when several type- 
writers were brought in with the very 
evident intention of operating them dur- 
ing the time the convention was in ses- 
sion. To the horror of some of the 
audience, reporters sat ready to take 
down the words as they fell from the 
speakers’ lips, without resorting to the 
intermediary of shorthand notes, and 
not only were the typewriters per- 
mitted in the press section but on the 
platform as well. 


To the utter amazement of those un- 
familiar with this new phase of me- 
chanical progress, no noise emanated 
from the machines. Although located 
in the path of the speaker’s voice, they. 
created no disturbing sound waves; and 
the effect of the reporters’ fingers mov- 
ing rapidly on keyboards from which 
there came no audible sound, gave an 
eerie effect which did not fail to evoke 
discussion among the audience. 


Why It Is Noiseless 


Nor did this utilization of a modern 
service cease with the possibilities of- 
fered by the conventions, for out of it 
have grown many new uses for the ma- 
chine. The modern court room, here- 
tofore considered sacred to notebook 
and pencil, has welcomed it as a popu- 
lar innovation. Acting on the sugges- 
tions offered by its use at the conven- 
tions, an enterprising reporter decided 
it might justifiably play its part in the 
instantaneous reporting in legible form 
of the action at court trials, and its use 
has been permitted in the court rooms 
of many large cities. An interesting 
side light on the curiosity it aroused 
because of its novel features was dem- 
onstrated when a reporter carried one 
into the court room in a Southern town 
and asked permission to use it. 

“If you’ve got hold of a typewriter 
that doesn’t make any noise,” replied 
the Judge, “trot it out. I’d like to see 
the danged thing in operation.” He did, 
and for a time, bench, bar, and jury 
all centered most of their attention on 
the operation of the machine. 

And what makes the Noiseless Type- 
writer noiseless? 

The simplest thing in the world. 
Other typewriters employ a hammer- 
blow method. The platen roll limits 


the throw of the type and the con- 
tinual contact between the steel type 
and the hard platen gives the sharp 
click that resounds in your ears. In 
the Noiseless, the printing is accom- 
plished entirely by pressure. The dis- 
tance which the type travels is limited 
by the length of the type action itself, 
which is so arranged that it just reaches 
the paper. By an ingenious combina- 
tion of leverage, impelled by the mo- 
Mentum of a rapidly moving weight, a 
strong pressure is induced at the end 
of the stroke and perfect registration 
's accomplished—without audible sound. 

It is quite a simple thing. It almost 


_ as if you or I might just as well 
ave 


thought of it ourselves. 
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HY do some men’s dollars earn twice as much as 
other men’s dollars? 


A hundred men, for instance, enter the business 
world with a common ambition of making a competence— 
if not a fortune. Statistics show that at the age of 65 only 3 
of the hundred will be independent—the other 97 dead or 
dependent on some one. 


Were the three who became independent any shrewder, 
or any more capable than those who did not succeed? They 
probably were not, but they knew two things: — First, how to 
make money; second, how to put it towork to best advantage. 


The difficulty with the ninety-seven iscommon with the 
American business man. He goes to school and prepares 
himself with just one aim in mind—the making of money. 
When he enters business his energy, his thought, his very 
life is spent in building up that uncertain item we call net 
profit. To do this successfuly requires all his time and when 
he comes to the investment of his earnings—the all im- 
portant problem of making his dollar work for him—he has 
no real plan of action to follow. He does not know what 
stocks or bonds to select, when to buy, when to sell, or how 
to distribute his funds. 


Facts vs. Tips 


A man’s money would be better off in savings banks, at a 
small rate of interest, than “invested” in the hap-hazard way 
most business men choose. 


Of course, one is not going to be content with the mere 
savings bank interest. How then are your dollars to be put 
to work? What are you to buy—particularly if you are busy 
and have not the time to investigate every field and phase 
of the situation? 


For instance, how are you to select from the wide range 
between savings bank interest and the socalled business 
man’s investments yielding from 8% to 10%? 
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How Much Should a Dollar Earn? 


The speculative market affords the opportunity to make 
—and lose money with bewildering rapidity. 


Now $10,000 earning 10% is worth $20,000 earning 5%. 
On the other hand, ordinarily, as the return increases the 
risk to capital or income, or both, also increases. 


How to Get the Most From Your Money 


Over 15,000 of America’s ablest executives have solved 
this perplexing problem by following the great law of Action- 
Reaction which governs the speculative and investment mar- 
kets exactly as it does our scientific world. 


Why Gamble? 


Babson’s Reports, based on fundamental conditions, give 
you. the unbiased facts on the present situation, and forecast 
the major movements with remarkable accuracy. Ignoring 
the day-to-day ripples in the markets they enable you to 
buy at low tide and ride up on the wheel of ever-changing 
fundamental conditions and sell out near the top. You enjoy 
a security quite impossible to get in any other way and 
double the usual return without the risk, worry, or loss of 
time involved in ordinary speculation. 


Right now they tell you what stocks to buy-there are 
stocks in the present market that offer unusual opportuni- 
ties—and what stocks to let alone. They also recommend 
bonds which at present are selling below their true values, 
that you may get a maximum return with both income and 
security from your invested funds. 


Report on Request 


Copy of recent bulletin and booklet, ‘‘Getting the Most 
From Your Money,’ will be sent to interested investors, 
gratis. Tear out the MEMO now and hand it to your secre- 
tary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Please write Roger W. Babson, founder of the Babson 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass., as 
follows: Please send meacopy of recent bulletin and Book- 
let JA35 , “‘Getting the Most From Your Money’’-- gratis. 

















Business Men 
Executives, Department Heads 


and Assistants to Executives 
Everywhere 





Twelve Personal Query Blanks giving you the 
right to consult our ‘corps of experts every 
month, and the seventy-two Bulletins complete 
is only $15.00—its value may be a hundred times 
that. Valuable set of Sample Bulletins will be sent 


Throughout the United States and ‘in 
many foreign countries there will be found 
on the desks of thousands of business and 
professional people the dignified leather 
binder which contains 
: Business Service’ and means in every 
instance that at the finger tips of that busy executive lies the LAST WORD of authority 
on the majority of the important business problems with which he is forced to deal. 
With this service you receive regularly BULLETINS which fit into your binder, keeping 
every subject up-to-date and alive. The total cost of the Service with Leather Binder, 


Use “The Walhamore” 
BUSINESS SERVICE 


“The Walhamore 











Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 
12 EAST 42d ST. 
5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


“SUCCESS IN THE 





prepaid for 25 cents if you prefer seeing before subscribing. Address THE WALHA- 
MORE CO., Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa., or order through your nearest bookseller 


or stationer calling attention to this advertisement. 


STOCK MARKET” 


Write for Free Booklet 
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Letters of Credit. 


BUSINESS BANKING 


Commercial Accounts of 


t Corporations and Firms. 
a 
“A AY Commercial and Travelers’ 
Tower of oo. 


Active and Reserve Accounts 
of Banks and Individuals. 


Foreign Exchange. 


33 of ga Securities Service, Trust 





FENem. BANKERS TRUST 
‘a COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 
3 & 5 Place Vendome 
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How to Trade or Invest Scientifically 


A Financial Education based upon sound 
and established principles zs worked out by 
one of the best known Market Analysts 
Chis new book sums up the conclusions reached by 
a life study of the subject. The author outlines 
REQUEST briefly and definitely the methods which he: has 
found to be of practical value in successful investing. 
TABLE OF CONTENTS Me analyzes five stocks and shows the reader what 
Che Public and the Security information to secure and how tu apply it to his own 
Markets. investing and trading operations, 
Visualizing Investment and = py, information may make or save hundreds or 
Market Conditions. thousands of dollars for you. We send this book 
investing for Income free for the first time on receipt of 10 cents to cover 


Investing for Profit. », Address De ont F.-3 
Aetehaiin tae Cabiabeianh: postage. ress Department F.-3. 


Lake set. POWERS KOHN &CO 


tifically. Investment Service 
Suggestive Side Lights 45 Beaver Street New York 
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WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE OUR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - - $3.00 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - §8.00 
F-9-8-21 
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Buying Stocks 
Made Easier 


THE Liberty Plan cf partial payments 
permits the invcctor to purchase the 
best listcd ard untisted Stocks and 
Bonds by m<kirg an initial deposit 
of 20% and the balance in 12 or 24 
morthly vayments. 
The abcve booklet, giving full infor 
mation regarding the Liberty Plan, also 
much other valuable data, ma~ he had 
free on request for Booklet’. R-50, 


Russell Securities 

“CORPORATION 
Cunard Building 

New York City 
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Prizes for Stories 

Do you know a funny story 
that would interest our readers? 
“Forbes” offers a Prize of $5 for 
the best story published in each 
sssue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. Anecdotes about local 
employers or about workers are 
peculiarly suitable. 














The Artful Advertiser 


A local advertiser offered his church free 
hymn books if they would consent to the in- 
Sertion of his advertising. They accepted the 
olfer and got the hymn books. 

On the following Sunday the minister an- 
nounced: “Brethren and Sisters, we will use 
our new hymn books this morning. | want 
to say that the gentleman who so kindly 
donated them must have experienced a change 
of heart. I have looked through the fly-leaves 
in both the front and back and nowwhere do | 
find a single advertisement. Let us sing 
hymn number 67.” 

Turning to the hymn he read aloud: 

“Hark, hear the heavenly voices ring, 
Bunkem’s pills are just the thing. 
Angels’ voices, soft and mild, 
Two for man and one for child.” 
—$5 prize to George F. Wilson, Y East 40th 
St., New York, N, Y. 
ial * * 


A Financial Miracle 


Mose Smith and Lem Thompson arrived at 
Detroit trum the South aud obiained ceuploy- 
Meut at a small factory. Mose lent Lew gw, 
aud spent six mouths vainly trying to collect 
it. Then he became threatening. 

“Yo’ Lem,” he said, “yo’ dou’ pay dat ten 
dollars whot yo’ owe me, | has de law on yuh.” 

“Von’ yo’ get pestilerous, niggah,’’ said 
Lem. “Ah don’ owe you nuttin.” B 

“Yo’ don’ owe me nuttin’?” said Mose. “Di'n 
ah done len’ yo’ ten dvullars what you aint 
paid back? Tell me dat.” 

“Shuab yo’ did.” ; 

“Den how come yo’ don’ owe me nuttin: 

“Cos de intrust done et up the prins'pal.”— 
$1 prize to F. F. Williams, 304 Maryland St., 
Buttalo, N. Y. 


9” 


Safety First 

An Indian went into the office of the editor 
of a Western paper to get a year’s subscrip- 
tion. 

After paying for the paper he asked for @ 
receipt. 

“You don’t need a receipt,” suggested the 
editor, “the date on your copy will tell when 

ou paid.” 

: “But,” said the Indian, “‘some day I die, and 
when I go up to the gate, Saint Peter, he say, 
‘You pay your debts?’ . 

“I say, ‘Yes,’ and he say, ‘You pay for your 
paper?’ and I say, ‘Yes.’ P 

“*You got a receipt?’ And I say, ‘I haven't 
got any for that one.’ 

“Then I got to run all over Hell to find you 
to get a receipt."—$1 prize to Ernest B. 
Jilliffe, 180 Douro Street, Stratford, Ontario, 
Canada. eared. ak 


Can’t Fool ’Em 


Two colored gentlemen were engaged in con- 
versation when one of them became very much 
annoyed by the persistent attention of a large 


ysam, whut kin’ a fly am dis?” 

“Dat am a hoss-fly.” 

“Whut am a hoss-fly?” ; 

“A hoss-fly am a fly whut buzzes ’roun cows 
‘n hosses 'n jackasses—” 

“You ain’ makin’ out for to call me 20 
jackass?” 

“No, I ain’ makin’ out for to call you 10 
jackass, but you cain’t fool dem hoss-flies."— 
$1 prize to David E. Adams, Farmington, 
Maine, 












This Is The Creed of 


Prudence-Bondholders 


Not kaste, but the gospel of patience! 
Not indolence, but the wisdom of work! 
Not speculation, but the will to save! 
Not risks, but the necessity of safety! 


Send for particulars of this unique 
security in Booklet No. F-154. 


The Prudence Company, Inc. 


Realty Associates Inv. Corp. 


31 Nassau Street 162 Remsen Street 
New York Brooklyn 
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tiie Interstate Commerce Commis- 
T ion is considering the adminis- 
tration bill for funding $500,000,000 


railroad debts. Certain members of 
the committee, led by Senator La Fol- 
lette, opened fire on the bill, while 
Director Meyer of the War Finance. 
Corporation vigorously defended the 
meastire as one for general country- 
wide, as well as railroad, rehabilita- 
tion. Director Davis of the Railroad 
Administration told the committee that 
the whole purpose of the funding bill 
was to let the public instead of the 
government carry the loans. Governor 
Davis says that final liquidation of 
railroads is possible by Dec. 31, 1922. 
Also that an additional $200,000,000 
would settle claims against the ad- 
ministration. Secretary Mellon urges 
early and favorable action on the 
funding bill as “a helpful and practic- 
able plan for financing settlement of 
matters growing out of Federal con- 
trol.” This bill will be pressed for 
passage after the recess of Congress. 


RESOLUTION offered by Senator 
£\ King authorizes investigation by 
Senate commerce committee to deter- 
mine whether there is “monopolistic 
manipulation of petroleum products.” 


gp vende Hoover and Attorney 
O General Daugherty are conferring 
on the status of trade associations, 
and an anncuncement will soon be 
forthcoming defining what shall con- 
stitute the proper activities of a trade 
association and _what shall constitute 
a violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. Secretary Hoover is especially 
anxious that the incubus which now 
hangs over trade association be re- 
moved so far as is possible because he 
feels that the great good that these or- 
ganizations can do through co-opera- 
tion, particularly in their statistical 
work, should not be hampered by fear 
of mere technical violation of anti- 
trust laws. 


NDER a resolution of Senator 
Heflin there would be given to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the author- 
ity, at his discretion, to suspend oper- 
ation of cotton exchanges when he 
should regard them inimicable to cot- 
ton producers. 


7 President has expressed himself 

as opposing early action on the 
Borah bill to restore free tolls privilege 
to American coastwise ships through 
the Panama Canal. His reason is that 
this question should be deferred until 
after the approaching disarmament 
conference. 


HE President, instead of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, would be 
authorized to conduct the negotiations 
and impose restrictions which were ob- 
jected to when reposed in the Treas- 
ury Department, under an amendment 
to the administration bill for refunding 
the allied war debt, introduced by Sen- 
ator Simmons. 


THREE bills have just been passed 
over by the Senate which indi- 
cate growing attitude of “less govern- 
ment in business”’—the Frelinghuysen 
Coa! Stabilization Bill, the bill to cre- 
ate a Federal live stock commission, 
and the bill to authorize a division of 


anpBUSINESS 


BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


construction and housing in the Bureau 
of Standards. All these were strict 
regulatory measures governing con- 
duct of trade and were indefinitely laid 
over without opposition by the Senate. 


gle King will introduce a bill 
granting to the several states all 
public lands therein. He has already 
vigorously championed such proposals 
on the floor of the Senate and will have 
the support of other western senators, 
under the theory that the government 
has collected but a small percentage of 
the cost of administration of public 
lands in the moneys received for it, and 
the administration by states would fa- 
cilitate public land problems. ° 


B= have been introduced in both 
the House and Senate extending 
the Emergency Tariff Act until Janu- 
ary 27, 1922. It now expires by limita- 
tion November 27, 1921. 


N conference on the Packer Control 
bill the Senate conferees yielded 
practically all of the Senate amend- 
ments, and the Packer Control bill now 
has been approved by the House and 
Senate practically as it passed the 
House, and will become a law upon its 
signature by the President. 


ee investigate the furniture and 
house-furnishings industries for 
the existence of any illegal combination 
or practises in restraint of trade and to 
make recommendations to Congress on 
the causes of factory, wholesale, and 
retail price conditions in these indus- 
tries, is the purpose of a resolution by 
Senator Kenyon. 


COMMISSION of foreign credits, 

made up of the Secretaries of 
State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce, ex-officio, to pass upon appli- 
cations of domestic organizations de- 
siring to market-their products abroad 
and to certify these applications when 
approved, to the Federal Reserve 
Board, would be created by a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Buchanan 
of Texas. 


Area in detail the charges 
preferred against the Federal Re- 
serve Board by Former Comptroller 
of the currency John S‘elton Williams, 
Governor Strong of the New York Re- 
serve Bank testified before the con- 
gressional inquiry commission that 
operation of the reserve system has de- 
creased money and credits available for 
speculation and increased volume and 
flexibility of credit for industrial, trade, 
and agricultural demands. 


CSS with the final passage 
of the Capper-Tincher bill reg- 
ulating speculative trading on grain ex- 
changes, comes the suggestion of the 
creation of a coal exchange similar to 
the grain exchange as a possible sta- 
bilizing influence in the coal industry. 
The Commerce Department is reported 
to favor the plan. The Bureau of 
Mines, which would grade and classify 
coa} marketed on such an exchange is 
said to be ready to render its services 
whenever so advised by law. The chief 
ohiection to the plan is the losing of 
individuality and good-will by com- 
panies marketing trade-marked coal; 
but its advocates say that this objec- 
tion will be ultimately overcome. 
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We Thank You, 
Mr. Clagett 


for sending 
FORBES for one of your business friends, 
also for your appreciative letter quoted 
below: 7 


us the subscription to 





Lead-Silver Mines 
Coeur d’Alene 
Idaho 


“W. H. CLAGETT 


Representing the 
Hecla Mining Company 


Kellogg, Idaho. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen :— 
I hand you herewith my check for one year’s 
subscription to “Forbes”’—to be sent to the 
following address: 


Harold I. Stitt, 2130 East 4th St., Cleveland, O. 


This bright little magazine of business is so 
full of pep, optimism and good ideas that it 
comes every two weeks as a regular tonic. May 
your success be very pronounced. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) W. H. CLAGETT. 





We reprint your letter in the hope that it may encourage 
olhers to do likewise. 


If every reader of FORBES should do this—if every reader 
should subscribe for one business associate or friend, or 
recommend that the friend subscribe, it would not only 
double FORBES’ circulation and influence—it would multi- 
ply FORRES’ power to SERVE YOU and every other 
reader of this magazine. 


The price of a single subscription (26 numbers) is $4 a year. 
When two or more subscriptions are sent at one time there 
is a special “group rate” of $3.50 a year. Canada, 50c. extra; 
Foreign, $1 extra. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














FORBES 


Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis. 

In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 
ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importance of reading business publications, to keep 
posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
pretation. These executives are the logical subscribers to 
FORBES. 

By acting as FORRES’ local subscription representative, 
a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, 
at the same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
rendering a real service to the business people ef his com- 
munity. 

Are you the man or can you recommend him? 

Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















A Newspaper 
Editor Said: 


“Donley D. Lukens’ ability 
tojudge news-values is truly 
remarkable.” This ability to 
judge news-values is one of 
Lukens’ biggest assets in 
planning marketing cam- 
paigns for new products. 


DONLEY D. LUKENS, Inc. 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Foreign Exchange 
xplained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 
tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 
plained” clarifies what appears 
to be a difficult problem to pros- 
pective purchasers of Foreign 
Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities 
will find this booklet of ines- 
timable value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-3 


W"H.M‘Kenna8.Co. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








ALLIS CHALMERS 


An industrial with large cur- 
rent business possibilities of 
dividend increase. 


COPPER SITUATION 


Industry dormant —but certain 

stocks seem to have unusually 

attractive features. 

Above and other articles in the 
“Financial Survey” 


Copy free on request. 
Ask for F-154, 


MOSHER; WALLACE 


patie EC a 

lewYork Produce Exchande. 

MEMBERS {Consolidated Stock we 
New York 


35 Broadway|30E. 4.2"4St. 


PHONE: WHITEHALL 1140 | PHONE:VANDERBILT 10250 











If You Are 
Over Thirty-Five 


AND DESIRE TO PROLONG 
YOUR LIFE SEND YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS TO 


Arthur Edward Stilwell 


576 Fifth Avenue New York City 




















AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
128TH DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of Two Dollars and 

twenty-five cents per share will be paid on 
Saturday, October 15, 1921, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business pn Tuesday, 
September 20, 1921. 

H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMM 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how I 


cured myself after stamme: 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
2635 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. iil. St., Indianapolis. 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—Reports 
total net, after taxes, for the June quar- 
ter, of $635,879. Unfilled orders on 
hand June 30, 1921, totaled $9,472,772, 
against $12,934,633, March 31, 1921. 

American Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Estimated that operating loss for the 
first six months of 1921 will run be- 
tween $40,000 and $50,000. The re- 
covery which seemed to have begun 
in April was short-lived. 

American Locomotive Co.—Reports 
surplus after common dividends for 
the six months ended June 30, 1921, of 
$2,276,043, against $1,152,199 for the first 
six months of 1920. Unfilled orders on 
June 30 totaled $4,595,958, against $24,- 
270,702 on Dec. 31, 1920. 

American Ship & Commerce Corp.— 
United American Lines, Inc., will estab- 
lish a weekly freight service between 
Pacific and Atlantic ports in Septem- 
ber, and in October a _ fortnightly 
freight service between Pacific ports 
and Europe. 

American Sugar Refining Co— 
Passed the $1.75 quarterly dividend on 
its common stock, which had formerly 
been regularly paid for over thirty 
years. President Babst said: “Since 
the crisis a year ago in the sugar in- 
dustry, the company has been without 
adequate earnings on its refining oper- 
ations. Income from investments has 
decreased also. Meanwhile, it has 
taken losses on inventory and on re- 
pudiated contracts. While conditions 
have improved recently, yet directors 
decided to follow a conservative course 
and omitted the common dividend.” 

American Woolen Co.—Reported 
from Boston that the company’s offer- 
ing of 1922 spring goods was as suc- 
cessful as its opening of staples a fort- 
night previously. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies.—Net 
income for 1920, after all ordinary de- 
ductions, amounted to $148,231, equal to 
about $1.08 a share on the preferred 
stock. In 1919, the company reported 
earnings of $40.33 a share on the pre- 
ferred. 

California Petroleum Co.—Earned 
$7.79 a share on its common stock dur- 
ing first half of 1921, against $4.94 in 
the first half of 1920. 

Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. — 
Passed the quarterly dividend of 3% 
per cent. on the $1,500,000 of common 
stock. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Passed 
the quarterly dividend of 50 cents a 
share on the common stock. 

Franklin (H. H.) Mfg. Co.—Reports 
net sales of $14,393,858 for the six 
months ended June 30, 1921, which was 
equal to 82 per cent. of sales during 
the same period of 1920. June sales of 
1,046 cars were the largest for that 
month in the history of the company. 
Net profits were $735,826. 

General Asphalt Co.—Reports a loss 
of $579,174 in trading account for the 
first six months of 1921, and a total 
deficit of $911,557, including $332,383 
arbitrary depreciation charges. Deficit 
in the first quarter was $731,196; in 
April, $153,561, and in May $50,333. 
There was a profit of $23,533 in June. 

General Motors Corp.—For the first 
six months of 1921, reports net earn- 
ings of $18,259,460. The balance for the 
common stock amounted to about 31% 
cents a share. The liability incurred 
under the agreement made with cus- 
tomers not to reduce prices before July 
1 totaled $4,549,870, and it was this loss 
that prevented the company from earn- 
ing the 50 cents a share required for 
common dividends during the period. 
Net earnings in the first three months 


DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





amounted to only $3,707,944, while in 
the second quarter they were $14,551,- 
516. 

Hood Rubber Co.—Estimated that 
company’s sales for first six months of 
1921 nearly equaled the total for the 
same period of 1919. Sales for 1921 are 
expected to total about $26,000,000, 
against $25,000,000 in 1919, and $33,- 
000,000 in 1920. The tire department 
was reported running full the first week 
in August. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co— 
The wage cut of 10 per cent. ($1,- 
500,000), effective July 24, 1921, lower 
prices of coal and supplies, and other 
operating economies will reduce ex- 
penses over $4,000,000 per annum for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1922, said 
part of a statement issued by the com- 
pany to note holders. 

Loft, Inc—Earned for the first six 
months of 1921, net profits, after 
charges, but before Federal taxes, of 
$333,323, equal to 51 cents a share on 
the capital stock. Net sales were $3,- 
124,476, against $3,376,681 in 1920. 

National Acme Co.—Reports a deficit 
after dividends of $834,362 for the June 
quarter of 1921, against a surplus of 
$948,425 for the same period of 1920. 

North American Co.—Reports earn- 
ings available for depreciation and divi- 
dends, of $5,988,538 for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1921. Balance after 
preferred dividends was $5,094,739. 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Reported that 
company’s business is holding steady 
at 80 per cent. of 1920, and at nearer 
90 per cent. on the basis of lowered 
prices. Inventory was placed at $5,- 
800,000 and working force at 2,000 men, 
against $8,849,324 inventory and 3,000 
men in Dec., 1920. Foreign business 
near normal, except in South America. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Sales 
for July, 1921, were $1,609,000, against 
$1,408,000 for July, 1920. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—The first half 
of 1921, according to published excerpts 
of report to bankers, was the worst ever 
experienced by the company, resulting 
in a loss of $3,500,000. It is estimated, 
however that 1921 sales, based on the 
results for*the first half. year, will ap- 
proximate $200,000,000. The company 
will require about $16,000,000 by Oct. 1 
for preferred dividends, note interest, 
and maturities, but officials declare that 
it will not be necessary to do any 
financing. 

Shattuck Arizona Copper Co.—It is 
reported that a new and important dis- 
covery of copper ore has been made 
on the 600-ft. level near the boundary 
of the Roy and Leo claims in the 
northeast end of the property, which is 
practically new territory. The new ore 
shoot, to June 30, 1921, was practically 
opened up for 140 feet, with a width of 
40 feet and thickness of 60 feet. 

United Cigar Stores of America— 
July sales were $6,328,906, against $6,- 
925,763 for July, 1920. Sales for the 
first seven months of 1921, $43,851,154, 
against $43,369,317 in 1920. 

United Fruit Co—President Preston 
has been quoted as saying that the 
company made $12 a share on its stock 
during the first half of 1921. 

U. S. Envelope Co—Common divi- 
dend rate increased from 7 to 8 per 
cent, 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol.—Reduced 
the dividend on the common stock from 
$8 to $4 annually. ; 

Western Power Corp.—Regarding 
dividend accumulations on the pre- 
ferred stock, Vice-President Wilson 
said that he expected the matter would 
be taken up seriously early in 1922. 


. here for the benefit of Forbes 





BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


Sept. 3, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de. 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 


readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, ete, 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 





American B e Magazines 
Complete list of American Magazines giving 
subscription price, description and other in- 
formation of interest. 


Tack Talk 
Booklet describing how many large firms use 
colored map tacks in visualizing their territory 
und in checking up on sales activities. 


Hints on Export Translation 
Booklet prepared as a simple working chart 
for those embarking on foreign trade. An 
aid to the translation of foreign communi- 
cations. 


The Addresserpress 
An illustrated booklet describing in an in- 
teresting manner the Addresserpress and point- 
ing out how it saves time and labor. 


Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the 
country’s ablest business men. 


Things That Sales Are Made Of 
A most interesting 32 page illustrated book- 
let covering this subject in a pleasing and 
practical way. 


Human Nature and the Factory 
Building 
Booklet telling how the characteristics of the 
factory building itself can be made to pro- 
mote welfare, health, satisfaction and morale 
of employees. 


Better Buildings — for Bigger 
Business 


* 55 Page beautifully illustrated booklet showing 
how progressive concerns are meeting the 
problem of expansion. 


Industrial Conveying 
Beautifully illustrated booklet showing how 
conveyors are being used with profit by fac- 
tories, warehouses and industrial plants. 


Training for Business Leadership 
Booklet outlining a plan that has _ helped 
many to financial success, 


The Gross Inefficiency of Your 
Business Office 


Interesting booklet on the subject of saving 
time and money in handling office help. 


Essays on Efficiency 
A most interesting booklet telling how to 
analyze intercommunication problems and how 
to lighten the burden of routine. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 

Industrial Investigations That 

Make and Save Money 

23-page booklet describing a service of up-to- 

date analytical reports on specific industries. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and money in handling figures. 5 


Saving Money in Buying 
A book for the man who is interested in effi- 
cient purchasing methods. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
cessful financiers and telling how they may be 
adopted. 


Getting the Most for Your Money 
A booklet on this important subject issued by 
a long-established statistical organization. 


A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet deseribing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 


The Man Saving Load Lifter 
8-page illustrated pamphlet describing @ prod- 
uct which is a necessity in every up-to-date 
industrial plant. 


Turning Opportunities Into Profits 
Booklet describing a means of develop.ng 4 
successful business and financial career. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 

120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


Reliable Financial Information such as 
you find in this book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


Section I: The Use of This Book: Section III: ™~ Personal Side of Invest- 
I. ; 








The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Use of This Book ing: 
Il. Types of Securities XXX. Investments for Stock and Bond 
III. Managing Investments Dealers 
Iv. Analysis of Values XXXI. Investments for Banks, Trust 
Vv. Personal Side of Investing — and Insurance Com- 
Section II: Classes of Securities: ; XXXII. Investments for Realty, Industrial 
VI. United States Bonds and Manufacturing Companies 
VIL. Other Government Bonds XXXIII. Investments for Trustees and 
I. Munici Bonds 
| aeons. Mortgage XXXIV. In for Colleges, Hospitals 
X. Gas and Electric Light Bonds xxxv anc Other ee 
XY Sioa Maliway ‘Bonds * Mors and Partners 
xi Had XXXVI. Im Professional Men 
a Oe eee XXXVI. Investments for Salaried People 
XV. Bank Stocks XXXVIII. Investmen' Clerks bor: 
ers 
= = a a Se XXXIX. Investments for\Women and De- 
XVIII. Manufacturing Company Bonds Dendents 
XIX. Copper Mining Bonds Section IV: Practical Suggestions: 
pe = aie Boncs XL. Finding the Desired Security 
on XLL Selection of 
XXII. Light and Power Preferred Stocks ce Seat Gene a on 
XxIV. S&S Railway Preferred Stocks Uses of Securities 
Industrial Preferred XLV. Anatomy of Annual Reports 
xXXVI1. 
XVII Railroad Common Stocks xLVL = of Successful Specu 
XX ndustrial Common Stocks XLVII. Bond Incomes 
XXIX. Copper Stocks Alphabetical Index 
FORBES MAGAZINE, F. 9-3-21 
8 FER Gee MRO iviies stn bawicacuunsssesacaeagboruabenkt 
New York, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid a copy of Ad 
Paul Clay’s book, ‘“‘Sound Investing.” Oe Ce a eee ee ree eee grr teereeee 
I enclose check for $2.50; or I will 
mail payment after receipt of book . bee 
and bill. PA A WORN. oss snnndsadwnsedensawen 





Your Greatest 
Undeveloped 
Business Asset 


How you can develop more busi- 
ness, how you can control the un- 
certain human factor and keep 
things running with the least 
amount of friction and waste, how 
you can make more money for 
your stockholders, your employees 
and yourself—these are the big 
problems you are studying. 





Roger W. Babson—the well-known 
statistician—tells in this 22l-page 
book what are the principles which 
statistics prove to be fundamental 
to business success. 


They are the problems which 
Roger W. Babson answers for you 
in his new book for business men, 
entitled, “Religion and Business.” 


In this 221-page volume, Babson, 
the well-known statistician, tells 
you the principles which are proved 
by statistics to be responsible for’ 
the greatest number of successes 
among business men, and also how 
to apply these principles in your 
own life. 


ORDER BLANK FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


FORBES Magazine, Book Dept., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Roger W. Babson’s 221-page book, “Religion and 
Business.” I enclose $1.50 in payment or I will remit $1.50 on receipt of book and bill. 








Inventors are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 


Patenting and 
Promoting. 
Inventions 


By MOIS H. AVRAM 
{{ A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office 
at Washington. More than 1,200,000 have been granted to 
date. Less than ten per cent have been commercial suc- 
cesses. This book tells why. 
{ Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and 
the Investor. The author is one of the leading industrial 
engineers of this country, and speaks with the highest 
authority. 
{| He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 
{| He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 


{| He shows the proper method of exploitation, and the neces- 
sity of preliminary investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, 
and Investor. 

{| He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 

| He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 


{| The book is sometimes surprising; it is always valuable and 
authoritative. 





FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHIN 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N a? 


Please send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING | 
INVENTIONS, by MOYS H. AVRAM. 


I agree to return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 
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You Are 
Invited 


to send to FORBES MAGAZINE the names 
and addresses of your business friends who 
you think should be interested in reading 
FORBES. 


At no expense to you a recent get-acquainted 
copy of FORBES will be mailed promptly to 
each. This is an easy way to bring FORBES 
to their attention and thus do them a good 
turn. 


We will thank you for your co-operation— 
your friends will thank you for your thought- 
fulness. 


Send the Names to 
Circulation Manager 


FORBE 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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wooden shingles 


Lay Asbestos Shingles 


right over them 


ON’T even bother to patch the old roof. 
You’ll save a lot more money and 
worry in the end if you lay-.Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles over the old shingles 
right now. 


Economical P 
Yes, and better too 


Let the old roofalone. It’s an entirely sat- 
isfactory deck for your new Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles. The workmen actually 
save time and labor because there’s no 
tearing up to be done. But aside from the 
economy of this method of re-roofing, think 
what you’ll have when the job is complete 
—notjust another roof—but an everlasting, 
beautiful, fire-safe housetop of Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos, and under it a permanent 
insulating blanket afforded by the old pro- 
tected shingles. 

Saving money on the job actually re- 
sults in a more efficient roof. 

And you need never re-roof again 
because Johns- Manville Asbestos Shingles 
are permanent—asbestos rock fibre and 
Portland cement united under a tremen- 
dous pressure. 


No muss or dirt 


Tearing off the old shingles was always 
a nuisance and even a destruction—broken 
shrubbery, littered lawns, 
and a great clutter of 
splinters and dirt in and 
around the house. 


are absolute 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 
fire-proof. Throw 
one into the furnace. It will come 
out harred and unh d. 





Fire-safe, of course 


An old roof is a constant fire menace. 
At any moment it may betray the home 
it is supposed to protect. Covered with 
Tohns- Manville Asbestos Shingles it is 
permanently fire-safed. The Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inc., who grade the 
fire-safety of building materials give these 
shingles the highest rating. 


For new houses, too 


Of course Johns - Manville Asbestos 
Shingles are just as désirable on a new 
house. These shingles are as durable as 
the asbestos rock from which they are 
made. They are absolutely weather-tight. 
There is nothing in them to decay or dry 
out, so they are practically 
indestructible. 

Get in touch with your 
local roofer. He will tell 





Obviously this new method 
avoids all this. It is the sort 
of a clean, quick job that 
the housewife appreciates, 








you all about shipping, 
weights, shapes, colors and 
prices, 
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Don’t tear off the old 













ERE’S a little book that owners and builders Yours 
of homes will find very interesting. It ex- for the 
plains many phases of roofing ideas and econo- ki 
mies. A post-card asking for ‘‘Re-roofing for G@SRINEG 
the Last Time’’ will bring your copy. Address 


















JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc. 
288 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Torento 
























OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 
Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 
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